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GUENTER  KAUSSEN: 
EVICTION  KING 


by  Rob  Waters 

Mrs.  Jones,  a  59-year  old  single  woman, 
lives  alone  in  her  fifth  floor  Tenderloin 
apartment.  She  is  nearly  blind  and  recently 
had  one  leg  amputated.  But  she  is  a  proud 
and  active  woman  and  still  wants  to  get  out. 
What  stops  her  is  that  the  elevator  in  her 
apartment  building  rarely  works.  Now  if  she 
wants  to  leave,  she  must  be  carried  down 
five  flights  of  stairs,  as  she  was  last  week. 

Mrs.  Jones  (not  her  real  name)  lives  in  one 
of  12  Tenderloin  apartment  buildings  owned 
by  Guenter  Kaussen,  the  controversial  West 
German  landlord  who  owns  more  property  in 
the  neighborhood  than  any  other  landlord. 
Kaussen' s  bizarre  —  but  lucrative  —  busi- 
ness practices  have  gained  him  considerable 
scrutiny  recently  a:v3  won  him  the  condem- 
nation of  tenants,  workers,  fellow  landlords 
and  city  officials  alike. 


If  the  elevators  in  Kaussen's  buildings  move 
slowly  —  if  at  all  —  the  front  doors  revolve 
at  an  incredible  pace.  Last  year,  Kaussen 
filed  more  than  400  eviction  suits,  a  figure 
that  may  be  unmatched  in  San  Francisco 
history. 

"Kaussen  is  the  eviction  king  of  San 
Francisco,"  says  Randy  Shaw,  the  director 
of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  Shaw 
estimates  that  his  office  handles  about  10 
Kaussen  evictions  a  month  and  says  that 
Kaussen  cases  account  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  his  Tenderloin  eviction  caseload. 


Kaussen  goes  through  employees  —  from 
supervisors  to  building  managers  to  ac- 
counts —  at  an  equally  rapid  clip.  The  build- 
ing Mrs.  Jones  lives  in  has  had  six  managers 
in  the  last  two  years. 

In  March,  several  hours  after  a  majority  of 
the  nearly  50  maintenance  workers  em- 
ployed by  Kaussen  filed  a  petition  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Kaussen 
managers  laid  off  the  entire  maintenance 
crew.  The  workers,  disgusted  by  their 
treatment,  were  attempting  to  organize  a 
union. 

The  lay-off  notices  were  signed  by  the  new 
maintenance  administrator,  Larry  Friday, 
the  brother  of  Kaussen's  new  San  Francisco 
operations  chief,  Melody  Yanoff.  Friday 
conceded  before  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  hearing  last  month  that  he  has  had  no 
previous  experience  in  the  maintenance  or 
property  management  fields.   Yet  he  is 


Push  for  Ramada  Jobs 


by  Wade  Hudson 

When  the  Ramada  Rennaisance  Hotel  opens 
its  doors  sometime  later  this  year  after  two 
years  of  construction,  some  580  people  will 
be  working  there  in  positions  ranging  from 
hotel  maid  to  sous  chef.  If  a  group  of 


Summer  at  the  'Stick 


Bleacher  Bums  see  P.  m 


responsible  for  overseeing  maintenance 
work  at  Kaussen's  San  Francisco  buildings. 

Kaussen  himself  is  a  mysterious  figure  who 
launched  the  San  Francisco  portion  of  his 
real  estate  empire  in  1976  and  now  owns  25 
buildings  here,  half  of  them  in  the  Tender- 
loin. In  his  home  base  of  West  Germany, 
Kaussen  owns  nearly  1,500  buildings  con- 
taining some  30,000  apartments.  Der  Spie- 
gel magazine  put  the  value  of  his  German 
holdings  at  $125   million.    He   also  has 
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Tenderloin  employment  agencies  has  its 
way,  some  300  of  these  workers  will  be 
Tenderloin  residents. 

The  agencies,  calling  themselves  the  Ten- 
derloin Ramada  Jobs  Coalition,  have  been 
working  for  several  months  to  garner  as 
many  jobs  as  possible  for  neighborhood 
people.  The  coalition  will  sponsor  a  Jobs 
Fair  at  Glide  Church  on  Saturday,  May  12  at 
1:00  pm  to  discuss  Ramada  job  opportunties 
with  Tenderloin  residents. 

As  a  condition  of  their  construction  permit 
from  the  city,  the  hotel  chain  committed 
itself  to  making  a  "good  faith  effort"  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  to  Ten- 
derloin residents.  Ramada  agreed  to  provide 
jobs  and  contribute  funds  for  community 
services  after  neighborhood  groups  mounted 
a  campaign  to  force  the  Ramada  and  two 
other  luxury  hotel  developers  to  compensate 
the  community  for  the  negative  impact  of 
their  projects. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  hiring  as  many 
(people)  from  the  community  as  possible," 
said  General  Manager  John  Small.  "That's 
putting  our  money  where  our  mouth  is." 

In  negotiations  with  the  community  coali- 
tion, Ramada  has  agreed  to  set  aside  the 
first  month  of  job  interviews  for  Tenderloin 
residents  only.  But  they  have  thus  far 
stopped  short  of  agreeing  to  any  specific 
goal  or  quota. 

Coalition  members  are  confident  that  they 
can  provide  more  than  enough  qualified 
neighborhood  candidates  to  fill  the  more 
than  300  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  positions 
that  will  be  opening  up  at  the  hotel. 
Coalition  representatives  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  hotel  and  are  heartened  by  the 
Ramada  s  promise  to  hire  all  qualified 
Tenderloin  residents.  There  is  some  con- 
cern, however,  about  how  the  word  "quali- 
fied" will  be  defined. 

Ramada  has  indicated  that  they  prefer  to 
hire  people  who  are  currently  employed, 
including  workers  at  other  hotels.  Coalition 
representatives  say  this  may  exclude  quali- 
fied people  who  are  not  presently  working. 

continued  on  page  11 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 

What  do  you  like  about  the 
Farmers'  Market? 


by  Joe  Mays 


Frank  McKeown 


It's  kind  of  quaint.  I've  been  coming  here  for 
two  years.  I  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Easter 
Sunday  there's  not  many  people.  The  prices 
are  the  best.  Usually,  the  early  morning  is 
the  best  time. 


Harold  Johns 


You  can  get  a  better  price  here.  They  are 
cheaper  than  the  corner  store.  I  would  like  to 
see  more  variety.  I  live  in  the  neighborhood. 
It's  a  pleasant  atmosphere. 


Elizabeth  Hennin 


It's  my  first  time  here.  I  think  it's  a  very  nice 
idea.  I  intend  to  come  regularly.  I  would  like 
to  see  more  variety.  I  live  in  the  Mission 
District  but  I  like  coming  here. 


1 


Holly  Reynolds 


I  like  to  purchase  their  oranges.  It's  a  lot  of 
neighborhood  people  shopping  at  reason- 
able nrices.  It's  a  nice  way  to  spend  the  day. 


Vernon  Burns 


I  live  in  the  South  of  Market.  It's  convenient, 
especially  for  senior  citizens.  The  prices  are 
reasonable  and  there  is  a  very  good  selec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  see  it  grow  even  larger. 


Vera  Ellis 


Roy  Baker 


Pritheavong  Hongby 


I  live  in  the  area.  The  prices  are  not  exactly 
cheap.  If  I  can't  afford  it,  I  don't  buy.  The 
quality  is  good  and  the  owners  allow  you  to 
pick  over  what  you  want.  You  can't  beat  75 
cents  for  a  pound  of  garlic. 


I've  been  here  several  times.  I  like  the 
market.  The  prices  are  pretty  good.  The 
quality  is  good.  The  smoke  house  almonds 
are  the  best. 


I  just  discovered  the  market.  I  live  in 
Oakland  but  I  plan  to  return  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  prices  are  quite  reasonable. 


LETTERS 


Editor: 

Enclosed  are  3  of  my  poems  to  add  to  your  stash 
of  work  by  prisoners.  {Ed.:  See  one  on  poetry 
page.)  Glad  to  see  you  giving  space  to  the  voices 
of  those  in  exile. 

I  am  convinced  the  creativity  of  the  future  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  visions  and  solutions  of 
prisoners,  by  the  webs  they  weave  in  their 
isolated  cells,  far  removed  from  the  pitfalls  of 
"free"  society,  and  therefore  all  the  more  able  to 
comment  on  it. 

To  introduce  the  unknown  prisoner,  a  new  group 
called  P.O.W.  (Print  Our  Work)  has  formed  to 
serve  as  a  link  between  prisoners  and  publica- 
tions, to  get  prisoners  published,  appreciated 
and  paid  (where  possible)  for  their  creative  work. 
The  group  consists  of  prisoners  and  ex-prison- 
ers, their  friends  and  families,  including  their 
children,  with  outside  bases  in  Oakland  and 
L.A.,  and  inside  bases  at  several  prisons. 

Since  prisoners'  voices  and  faces  have  been 
removed  from  view,  one  of  the  only  means 
prisoners  have  of  reaching  the  public  is  thru  their 
creative  work.  The  goal  of  the  group  is  to  reach 
the  public  with  the  humanity  of  prisoners  thru 
their  creativity.    - 


For  further  info,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  (if  you  can  spare  it)  to:  P.O.W.,  c/o 
Sherron  McMorris,  4536  Grove  Street,  #3, 
Oakland,  CA  94609. 

Freedom,  lovingly, 

Sudi  Pebble  Trippet 

California  Institution  for  Women 

Editor, 

I  notice  in  your  April  issue  of  the  Tenderloin 
Times  an  article  alluding  to  the  fact  that  "There 
are  no  good  programs  for  people  with  no 
money."  I  believe  they  were  referring  to  persons 
with  alcohol  and  drug  problems.  The  title  of  this 
article  is  "Walking  the  Tenderloin  Beat."  I  can't 
understand  why  two  officers  who  have  worked 
the  Tenderloin  area  for  so  long  have  not  yet 
heard  of  the  Jacob's  Well  Program  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  Covenant  Residence  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Jacob's  Well  Program  funded  solely  by 
donations  given  to  St.  Anthony's. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Jacob's  Well 
Program  has  addressed  itself  to  just  these 
problems  —  alcoholism,  employment,  counsel- 
ing, and  a  "new  start"  in  the  downtown  area  of 
San  Francisco's  Tenderloin. 

Emmett  J.  Egan 

Jacob's  Well  Program  Director 


Editor, 

I  am  a  neighborhood  resident  and  chairperson  of 
the  Childcare  Task  Force  out  of  The  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center.  While  any  article 
highlighting  the  desperate  need  for  childcare  in 
the  Tenderloin  is  welcome,  I  feel  that  your 
coverage  of  the  news  conference  on  March  29th 
was  somewhat  lacking.  Nowhere  was  the  Task 
Force  or  the  Resource  Center  mentioned.  We 
held  the  conference  for  two  very  important 
reasons.  On  the  one  hand  we  wanted  to  bring  to 
light  the  need  for  childcare  and  safe  open  play 
space  in  this  area  which  your  article  did  nicely. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  wanted  to  bring  media 
focus  on  our  organization.  The  oversight  of  not 
mentioning  the  Task  Force  was  a  costly  one  for 
us  since  one  of  our  main  goals  is  to  make 
neighborhood  parents  aware  that  there  is  a 
resource  available  to  them  through  which  they 
can  voice  their  childcare  concerns.  Also  being  a 
relatively  new  organization  we  really  need  to 
increase  our  neighborhood  support  with  new 
members. 

I  think  the  Tenderloin  Times  is  a  great  news- 
paper and  I  applaud  you  for  your  work  in 
bringing  neighborhood  issues  to  light. 

Sincerely, 
Jeanne  Comaskey 
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Police  Strike  Early,  State  Move  to  Gut 

Throw  Sleeping  Tenants  Out  Rent  Control 


by  Rob  Waters 

Tenants  of  the  Zee  Hotel  were  awakened  by 
the  smashing  in  of  their  doors  with  sledge- 
hammers and  then  were  given  five  minutes 
or  less  to  get  out,  according  to  nearly  a 
dozen  distraught  tenants  interviewed  out- 
side their  former  home. 

The  hotel  was  ordered  closed  by  the  Health 
Department  and  tenants  were  given  until  12 
noon  on  Monday,  April  16  to  get  out.  But  a 
large  contingent  of  police  officers  from  the 


Tactical  Squad  and  Central  Station  showed 
up  at  8:00  am  —  four  hours  early  —  and 
threw  the  tenants  out. 

"I  was  sleeping  in  bed  and  they  just  came  in 
with  a  sledgehammer,"  said  Rosalie  San- 
tiago. 

'  They  pulled  the  covers  off  of  me  and  said, 
'We  know  what  you  got,'  "  said  14-year  old 
Nicole  Martel,  Santiago's  daughter.  "They 
pushed  me  down  the  hallway." 

"They  didn't  knock,  they  just  kicked  'em 
in,"  said  Al  Market.  *Tf  they  had  to  use  a 
sledge  to  do  it,  they  used  a  sledge.  If  they 
had  to  use  a  bolt-cutter,  they  used  a 
bolt-cutter. 

"These  women  were  completely  disres- 
pected," Market  continued.  "They  com- 
pletely had  their  privacy  violated." 

Asked  to  respond  to  tenants'  charges, 
Captain  Robert  Shippy,  commander  of  the 
Tactical  Unit,  said  his  officers  had  "abso- 
lutely, positively  not"  kicked  in  doors  with- 
out warning  or  harrassed  women.  "The 
doors  were  knocked  on;  if  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  the  tenant  did  not  respond, 
the  door  was  opened  up,"  Shippy  said. 

Attorney  Randy  Shaw,  the  director  of  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  called  the  police 


action  "a  blatant  violation  of  their  civil 
rights.  People  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
animals." 

Health  Department  officials  said  the  build- 
ing was  ordered  closed  by  Health  Director 
Mervyn  Silverman  because  it  was  an  unsan- 
itary health  hazard.  But  both  health  and 
police  department  officials  blamed  the  other 
department  for  the  early  hour  of  the 
eviction. 
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Health  Inspector  Chin,  while  confirming  that 
the  order  to  vacate  was  effective  at  noon, 
said  the  implementation  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Police  Department.  "If  they 
decide  to  come  a  little  earlier,  that's  a  police 
matter,"  Chin  said. 

But  Inspector  John  Hennessey,  a  spokesman 
for  the  police  department  said,  "The  time 
was  picked  by  the  Health  Department." 

Attorney  Shaw  said  that  several  of  the 
former  Zee  tenants  are  contemplating  filing 
lawsuits  against  both  the  hotel  owner  and 
the  city  for  the  manner  in  which  the  eviction 
was  carried  out. 

The  tenants  were  offered  relocation  assis- 
tance from  the  San  Francisco  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  but  few  actually  made  use  of 
it.  Many  of  the  tenants  complained  that  the 
hotels  they  were  offered  were  almost  as  bad 
as  the  Zee. 

Both  tenants  and  observers,  including 
health  department  officials,  had  difficulty 
finding  the  right  words  to  describe  what 
everyone  agreed  were  horrible  conditions  at 
the  Zee.  "It's  a  dump,"  said  tenant  Rodney 
Bacon.  "You  can't  get  toilet  paper,  there's 
no  fire  extinguishers,  every  room  leaks.  The 
toilets  are  all  plugged  up,  it  stinks  like  shit 
and  there's  no  hot  water." 


by  Rob  Waters 

California  housing  activists  are  hastily  band- 
ing together  to  try  to  stop  a  bill  introduced 
and  passed  quietly  by  an  Assembly  com- 
mittee that  would  wipe  out  the  ability  of  local 
governments  in  California  to  establish  rent 
control. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Jim 
Costa,  D-Fresno,  and  backed  by  lobbyists 
for  the  real  estate  industry  and  Gov. 
Deukmejian,  does  not  mention  the  words, 
"rent  control"  but  establishes  a  right  of 
landlords  to  "a  just  and  reasonable  return 
on  the  current  market  value"  of  properties. 

This  provision  would  "negate  and  eliminate 
any  rent  control  in  the  state  of  California," 
said  Charles  Gale  of  the  San  Francisco 
Housing  and  Tenants'  Council  at  a  press 
conference  late  last  month.  "It's  totally  cir- 
cuitous. If  you  increase  rents  then  the  fair 
market  value  is  going  to  go  up.  It's  self 
fulfilling.  It's  deceptive." 

The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  Housing  and 
Development  Committee  8-1,  attracting 
broad  bi-partisan  support,  despite  opposi- 
tion from  a  vocal  contingent  of  senior  citi- 
zens, labor  officials  and  housing  activists. 

Jack  Henning,  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Labor  Federation,  called  the  bill  a 
"heartless  measure"  and  "an  attack  on  the 
blacks,  browns  and  elderly  by  special 
interests." 

Proponents  argue  that  the  bill  is  needed  to 
attract  additional  investment  for  new  hous- 
ing construction  which  is  deterred  by  rent 
control  statutes.  They  say  its  chief  goal  is  to 
clarify  conflicting  court  decisions  on  rent 
control  laws. 

"(The  bill)  does  not  ...abolish  rent  control," 
contends  Costa,  its  author.  "It  just  tries  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  conflicting  court  de- 
cisions." 

But  Assemblyman  Tom  Bates,  D-Oakland, 
called  the  legislation  "deplorable"  and  said 
it  was  pushed  by  "fast-buck  realtors  who  are 
(trying)  to  make  a  killing  and  meanwhile 
thousands  and  thousands  of  renters  will  be 
driven  from  their  homes." 

Bates  called  the  argument  that  rent  control 
ordinances  are  discouraging  new  invest- 
ment, "a  lot  of  baloney. ' '  All  rent  laws  in  the 
state,  including  San  Francisco's,  currently 
exempt  new  construction  from  controls. 

In  addition  to  allowing  landlords  to  base 
rents  on  "market  value,"  the  bill  would 
prohibit  rent  control  on  single-family  units 
and  new  construction  and  allow  landlords  to 
set  whatever  rates  they  want  when  new 
tenants  move  in. 

Paul  van  Dyke,  a  tenant  lobbyist  working 
against  the  bill  says  it  has  a  good  chance  of 
passage  unless  "(legislators)  feel  that  it  is  a 
cutting  edge  issue  with  tenants."  Citing  the 
high  level  of  contributions  law-makers  re- 
ceive from  real  estate  interests,  he  said  the 
bill  is  "the  kind  of  thing  that  gives  them  the 
money  to  stay  in  office." 

Van  Dyke  and  other  tenant  advocates  urged 
tenants  to  send  letters  to  their  Assembly  and 
state  Senate  representatives  opposing  the 
measure. 


Former  tenants  outside  the  Zee  Hotel. 
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Tenants  Rally  Against  City  Zoning  Plan 


by  Rob  Waters 

Tenderloin  tenants  paraded  to  City  Hall  and 
then  vocally  opposed  the  City  Planning 
Department's  proposed  rezoning  plan  for 
the  Tenderloin.  Members  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  which  organized 
the  testimony,  told  members  of  the  Planning 
Commission  that  the  zoning  proposal  would 
bring  "Manhattan-like  density"  to  the 
neighborhood  and  would  cause  land  values 
and  rents  to  soar,  pushing  out  low-income 
residents. 

Using  elaborate  visual  displays  and  slide 
photographs,  speakers  graphically  demon- 
strated the  difference  between  the  zoning 
plan  submitted  by  community  members  and 
the  one  drawn  up  by  city  planners. 

The  tenants  were  there  to  appeal  a  ruling 
that  the  City's  rezoning  proposal  could  not 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  environment. 
Such  a  ruling,  if  upheld  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, would  allow  the  City  to  avoid 
publishing  an  environmental  impact  report. 


The  neighborhood  representatives  argued 
that  the  department's  ruling  made  substan- 
tial errors  in  the  way  it  described  the 
neighborhood  and  the  effect  that  the  zoning 
plan  would  have.  They  were  particularly 
incensed  by  the  way  the  planners  described 
the  family  and  children's  population  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Jeanne  Comaskey  of  the  Child  Care  Task 
Force  of  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center  told  the  Commission  that  the  plan- 
ners' finding  that  the  number  of  children 
and  families  in  the  Tenderloin  was  remain- 
ing basically  stable,    "would  almost  be 
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St.  Boniface's  Father  Robert  addresses  ralliers  outside  City  Hall. 
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laughable  if  the  victims  of  such  bad  research 
were  not  our  kids. 

She  argued  that  the  number  of  children  and 
families  in  the  neighborhood  had,  in  fact, 
increased  by  nearly  250  percent  in  recent 
years.  She  and  other  speakers  said  that  the 
city's  proposal  would  result  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  existing  housing  and  the  construction 
of  new  expensive  housing  that  is  too  small 
for  families. 


"Our  children  are  our  future  and  we  refuse 
to  allow  our  future  to  be  determined  by  such 
inadequate  research,"  Comaskey  said. 

Ironically,  the  tenant  representatives  were 
joined  in  opposing  the  zoning  plan  by  some 
area  property  owners  who  objected  to 
restrictions  imposed  on  their  ability  to 
develop  by  the  plan. 


The  Commission  voted 
matter  for  one  month. 


to  continue  the 


ElderFriends  Needed 


TENDERLOIN  ELDERFRIENDS,  a  group  of 
35  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life, 
share  time  each  week  with  an  older  Tender- 
loin resident.  ElderFriends  may  also  help 
with  everyday  tasks  such  as  grocery  shop- 
ping or  going  out  for  a  walk.  Many  volun- 
teers serve  weekly  while  others  help  with 
short-term  needs,  like  escorting,  on  an 
occasional  basis.  New  volunteers  are  always 
needed. 

ElderFriends  will  offer  a  free  four-week 
training  series  for  new  volunteers  and  other 
interested  persons  beginning  Thursday, 
May  10th.  The  classes  will  be  held  on  four 
Thursday  afternoons  from  1  pm  to  4  pm  in 
the  Peter  and  Paul  Room  of  St.  Boniface 
Church,  135  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  The 
needs  of  older  persons,  communication 
skills,  Tenderloin  resources,  practical  tips 
for  visitors  and  safety  issues  will  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  series.  Volunteers  will 
also  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  practice 
their  listening  and  referral  skills.  Upon 
completion  of  the  course,  interested  volun- 
teers will  be  matched  with  seniors  who  have 
requested  assistance. 

Tenderloin  ElderFriends  is  non-sectarian 
and  welcomes  volunteers  of  all  ages.  The 
group  is  sponsored  by  S.F.  Network  Mini- 
stries, St.  Boniface  Church,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  S.F.,  and  Catholic 
Social  Service.  For  more  information  or  to 
sign  up  for  the  class,  contact  Betsy  Lamb  at 
S.F.  Network  Ministries,  989-6097. 


ElderFriend  Didacus  Clavel  visits  Marie  Dillon 
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by  Erik  Schapiro 

The  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  farmers 
selling  their  own  farm-fresh  produce  —  from 
bok  choy  to  brocoli  and  fruit  to  nuts  —  will 
soon  grace  the  United  Nations  Plaza  two 
days  every  week.  After  two  years  of  Sunday- 
only  operation,  the  Heart  of  the  City 
Farmer's  Market  will  soon  begin  setting  up 
on  Wednesdays,  offering  shoppers  a  wide 
range  of  produce  at  affordable  prices. 

They  will  launch  the  new  market  day  with  an 
opening  celebration  on  Wednesday,  May  9 
that  will  include  balloons,  clowns,  a  raffle 
and  music  at  the  UN  Plaza  from  11  am  to  6 
pm. 

"A  Wednesday  market  will  be  a  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  community,"  says  Market 
Manager  Matundu  Makalani,  who  adds  that 
the  Sunday  market  has  grown  steadily  since 
it  began  in  June  1981.  For  this  reason,  he  is 
confident  that  the  Wednesday  edition  will  be 
a  success.  "It  will  also  allow  us  to  serve  new 
people,  the  church-goers  and  Civic  Center 
workers  who  couldn't  make  it  on  Sundays.  " 

The  mainstays  of  the  market  are  people  from 
the  Tenderloin  and  surrounding  inner-city 
neighborhoods  who  enjoy  the  direct  contact 
with  farmers  and  are  able  to  stretch  their 
limited  incomes.  "We  do  reach  poor  peo- 
ple," says  Makalani,  who  points  out  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  86  percent  of 
the  market's  business  is  in  food  stamps.  As 
the  month  wears  down  and  people  run  out  of 


Farmer's  Market  To  Open  Wednesdays 


Shopping  at  the  Market. 


food  that  number  drops  to  46  percent. 

According  to  Jan  Hartsough  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  market,  "direct  marketing 
results  in  up  to  a  30  percent  savings. 

Farmers  markets  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  statewide;  where  six  years  ago  there 
were  only  eight,  now  there  are  over  80 
farmers  markets  scattered  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. "We  eliminate  middlemen  and  are 
able  to  provide  food  at  lower  prices,"  says 
Makalani. 

Bill  Carter,  who  lives  on  a  40  acre  farm  in 
Winters  and  once  relied  on  selling  his  goods 
off  the  highway,  now  frequents  several 
northern  California  markets,  including  the 
Heart  of  the  City.  "Farmers  markets  are 
getting  to  be  an  actual  industry  all  over 
California,  supported  by  farmers  who  sell 
what  they  grow."  Carter,  who  plans  to  make 
the  one-hour  drive  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
Wednesday,  May  9th  opening,  is  cautiously 
optimistic  about  the  mid-week  market:  "I 


can't  say  how  it  will  work.  It  should  be  a 
different  crowd,  more  of  a  working  gang." 

The  success  of  the  farmers  market  has  a 
downside,  according  to  Jan  Hartsough. 
"Due  to  success  and  a  high  volume  of  sales, 
farmers  markets  have  attracted  non-farmers 
who  are  pushing  out  legitimate  farmers  we 
are  trying  to  serve.  " 

State  regulations  seek  to  prevent  middlemen 
from  taking  over  farmers  markets  by  re- 
quiring individual  farmers  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  County  Agricultural  Com- 
mission. But  farmers  are  allowed  to  employ 
workers  to  sell  their  goods  at  market. 
Hartsough  believes  that  "we  must  tighten 
the  regulations  that  enable  people  to  work 
for  farmers  and  represent  more  than  one 
farmer,"  and,  in  some  cases,  become 
middlemen.  She  believes  that  changes  in  the 
state  regulations  are  necessary  so  that 
markets  can  continue  to  serve  farmers  who 
are  unable  to  market  their  products  through 
ordinary  channels. 


Tl^Food^Co-op  Discussed 


An  effort  to  establish  a  non-profit  food  store 
in  the  Tenderloin  was  launched  last  month 
by  a  group  of  neighborhood  residents. 
Members  of  the  group  are  looking  into  the 
possibilities  of  starting  a  co-op  or  of  ex- 
panding the  number  of  "mini-marts"  now 
operating  in  the  neighborhood. 

Currently,  Mfhl-Marts  operate  in  several 
senior  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin.  One  is  also 
open  at  St.  Anthony's  on  Wednesdays  from 
10:30  am  to  1:00  pm.  Most  of  these  marts 
have  fresh  fruit  and  produce.  The  marts  in 
the  hotels  are  generally  limited  to  the  people 
living  in  the  hotels.  The  one  at  St.  Anthony's 
is  open  to  anyone  who  cares  to  participate. 

One  form  of  co-op  being  considered  would 
allow  customers  to  order  and  pre-pay  for 
their  food  by  a  designated  date,  and  then 
pick  up  their  orders  within  a  few  days. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  who  attended  the 
April  meeting  was  that  there  is  a  definite 


need  for  something  of  this  type  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  also  felt  that  for  an 
operation  like  this  to  succeed,  it  would  need 
the  participation  and  cooperation  of  many 

Tenderloin  residents. 

I 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  part  of 
this  group  and  trying  to  obtain  some  relief 
from  the  high  prices  being  charged  these 
days,  the  next  meeting  will  be  on  Monday, 
May  14th,  at  the  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  3rd  floor,  at  5:45  pm.  Everyone  is 
welcome  and  child  care  will  be  provided.. 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  &  non  smoking) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 

for  single  men 
for  parent  withonechild 

All  for 
$325-375  per  Month 

or  $1 00  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 
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by  Wade  Hudson 

SENIORS  RALLY.  More  than  5,000  seniors 
and  friends  are  expected  for  the  14th  Annual 
Senior  Rally  in  Sacramento's  East  Capitol 
Park  May  23  at  10  am.  "Not  Less  but 
More  in  '84"  is  the  theme  of  this  year's  rally 
protesting  state  and  national  cuts  in  social 
programs  described  by  the  California  Legis- 
lative Council  for  Older  Americans  as 
"severe"  and  "threatening."  The  rally  is 
also  demanding  a  national  health  care 
program  and  nursing  home  reform.  Seven 
dollar  round  trip  bus  tickets  must  be 
purchased  at  "your  local  senior  organiza- 
tion" by  May  7.  Buses  will  be  leaving  from 
Glide  Church  at  7:30  am. 

COUNTY  FAIR  CONTEST  DEADLINE. 
June  1  is  the  deadline  to  enter  most  of  the  50 
'  zany  and  wonderful"  contests  for  the  Third 
Annual  San  Francisco  Fair  &  Exposition 
which  runs  from  June  14-17  at  Fort  Mason. 
Prizes  include  a  Hawaiian  vacation,  a 
shopping  spree  and  a  '  'two-day  fantasy  feast 
for  two."  Contests  include  poetry,  photo- 
graphy, cooking,  fishing,  simulating  a  fog 
horn,  breakdancing,  acting  and  floral  ar- 
ranging. Free  contest  books  are  available  at 
public  libraries. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  will 
begin  at  10  am  at  United  Nations  Plaza  at  7th 
and  Market  on  Saturday  May  12  with  a 
parade  down  Market  Street  and  Valencia  to 
Dolores  Park.  Costumes,  banners  and  floats 
are  encouraged.  "Come  as  your  worst  fear 
(or)  come  as  your  wildest  wish-fulfillment." 
At  Dolores  Park,  there  will  be  one  stage  with 
amplified,  multi-cultural  music  and  another 
stage  with  theatre,  dance  and  comedians. 
Artists  and  political  organizations  will  have 
booths  to  display  their  work.  A  children's 
area  will  be  available.  Fair  organizers  say 
"we  don't  want  to  save  this  world  (but)  to 
begin  creating  another  one.  'Info:  626-6048 

GIANT  BAZAAR  RUMMAGE  SALE.  The 
YMCA's  Senior  Program,  which  offers  a 
Drop-in  Center  and  features  classes  in  exer- 
cise and  photography  for  seniors,  is  holding 
its  annual  rummage  sale  Tuesday,  May  8, 
10-4  in  the  2nd  Floor  Theatre  at  the  YMCA, 
220  Golden  Gate.  All  kinds  of  great  bargains 
are  expected,  including  clothes,  books, 
small  appliances,  a  stereo  and  other  regular 
features  of  rummage  sales. 

DOES  HASTINGS  CARE  ABOUT  KIDS? 
Efforts  to  expand  the  program  at  the 
Hastings  Childcare  Center  are  at  a  standstill 
at  press  time.  After  the  Hastings  Law  School 
Board  of  Directors  rejected  an  offer  for  City 
funding  at  their  100  McAllister  site,  the 
Childcare  Center  Board  submitted  a  propo- 
sal of  their  own  to  the  City  for  a  location 
around  the  corner  on  Leavenworth.  Included 
in  this  proposal  is  some  money  from  the  law 
school  to  help  pay  for  services  for  their 
students.  But  Supervisor  Renne  told  the 
Times  on  April  24,  "I  don't  know  if  what 
they  have  offered  is  enough.  Two  weeks  ago 
I  requested  a  meeting  with  Hastings  and  the 
City  but  so  far  my  call  has  gone  unanswered. 
I've  bent  over  backwards.  It's  now  time  that 
Hastings  come  half-way."  The  proposal 
includes  more  than  twenty  subsidized  slots 
for  neighborhood  children. 

UNCERTAIN  FUTURE  FOR  NEWMAN'S 
GYM.  Following  the  recent  death  of  Billy 
Newman,  who  managed  the  historical  Leav- 
enworth Street  boxing  gym  for  most  of  its 


Getting  Down  at  Glide 
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A  rousing  finish  to  an  Easter  Celebration  at  Glide  Memorial  Church  brings  mothers. 


sixty  years,  Leroy  Looper  of  the  Cadillac 
Hotel  which  owns  the  storefront  issued  a 
letter  stating,  "We  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel  are 
saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  Billy 
Newman.  It  was  alwyas  an  honor  to  be 
associated  with  Billy.  As  landlord,  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  must  now  decide  the  future  of 
the  space.  We  are  interested  in  creating  a 
memorial  to  Billy  Newman,  helping  young- 
sters and  supporting  the  sport  of  boxing.  We 
have  made  no  commitments. . .  and  are  eager 
for  suggestions.  " 

REFUGEES  BUY  BUILDING.  Sudden  rent 
increases  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  for  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Resettlement, 
which  recently  purchased  a  14,000  square 
foot  building  on  O'Farrell  between  Polk  and 
Larkin.  Six  new  businesses  providing  jobs 
for  at  least  twenty  people  will  locate  in  the 
new  center,  as  well  as  their  existing  social 
programs.  A  new  childcare  center  will  be  set 
up  there  with  the  help  of  $150,000  shep- 
erded  through  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by 
Supervisor  Louise  Renne. 

SOLIDARITY  PIZZA.  All  the  pizza  you  can 
eat  for  five  dollars  will  be  offered  by  St. 
Teresa's  Church  and  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador 
(CISPES)  on  Monday,  May  14,  6-9  pm  at 

— DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— i 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
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EXTRACTIONS 
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WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 
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NOTICE    UNION  MEMBERS 

COVERED  UNDER  YOUR  UNI  Of. 
DEMAl  PLAN:  SIKPLY  BRINC 
IK  THE  FORMS  VUlQilSHED 
BY  YOUR  EMP  LOVER 


MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FREE  PARKING 
liss»or  at   7th  Lot  Next  to  Post  Office. 
Obtair  Ticket  at  Dr.  Orvitz  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Goat  Hill  Pizza,  18th  St.  and  Connecticut. 
Munchers  will  celebrate  a  new  sanctuary 
program  for  Salvadoran  refugees  at  St. 
Teresa's  Church...  On  Sunday,  May  20, 
beginning  at  1:30  pm  at  the  Holy  Redeemer 
School  Cafeteria  at  117  Diamond  (at  18th), 
people  are  invited  to  help  go  door-to-door  to 
raise  money  for  medical  and  agricultural 
supplies  for  the  hamlet  of  Tequeque  in  El 
Salvador. 


BULLOCK  RIDES  AGAIN.  Abigail  Hotel 
owner  Peter  Bullock  is  again  asking  the  Rent 
Board  to  dramatically  raise  the  rents  of  the 
five  remaining  permanent  tenants  at  his 
McAllister  Street  hotel.  The  Rent  Board 
recently  denied  a  similar  request  and  tenant 
attorney  Randy  Shaw  describes  the  move  as 
part  of  "a  campaign  of  intimidation"... 
Bullock,  a  Britisher  whose  hotel  is  festooned 
with  pictures  of  horses  and  bounds,  is 
circulating  a  petition  to  establish  a  horse  and 
carriage  ride  at  Civic  Center  Plaza.  A 
regular  nag,  that  Bullock'..  Former  Abigail 
tenant  Charlie  Mullaliey,  featured  on  the 
cover  of  the  Ms^chtfimes,  is  in  the  Sunny 
Side  Convalescent  Hospital  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue|  Frfcnris  may  write  him 

A  LANDMARK  DUMP.  That's  how  tenants 
of  250  Taylor  St.  feel  about  their  building, 
wRjcTnvasciEea  in  February  by  city  building 
inspectors  for  numerous  violations,  inclu- 
ding defective  electrical  wiring,  rubbish  in 
the  hallways  and  lack  of  heat.  The  building 
is  owned  by  Landmark  Realty,  whose  head, 
Robert  Imhoff ,  is  notorious  for  his  practices 
in  the  North  Mission.  The  tenants  are 
organizing  and  weighing  their  options. 


Clothes 
Neededf/f^ 


Between  6th  &  7th  Sts. 
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KNOW  YOUR  TENANT  RIGHTS 


Getting  Repairs  Made 

by  Randy  Shaw 

Nothing  seems  to  cause  Tenderloin  tenants 
greater  frustration  than  the  refusal  by  their 
landlord  to  make  necessary  repairs.  This 
problem  is  widespread  in  the  Tenderloin, 
but  there  are  legal  avenues  available  to 
tenants  that,  if  used  properly,  can  help  get 
repairs  made.  Here  is  what  to  do: 

1.  Notify  the  landlord/ manager  of  the  prob- 
lem 

Tenderloin  residents  are  not  generally  bash- 
ful when  it  comes  to  informing  their  landlord 
about  the  need  to  make  repairs.  While 
written  notice  is  ideal,  verbal  notice  is  also 
sufficient.  Notice  to  the  resident  manager  is 
as  good  as  notice  to  the  landlord,  so  tenants 
should  not  delay  while  they  are  searching  for 
the  owner's  address. 

2.  Allow  a  reasonable  time  for  correction 
Following  notice,  a  landlord  must  be  given  a 
reasonable  time  to  make  the  repair.  While  a 
tenant  is  always  safe  if  they  give  the 
landlord  30  days  to  make  the  repair,  land- 
lords should  deal  with  emergencies  im- 
mediately. A  yardstick:  for  a  hole  in  your 
wall,  allow  30  days;  for  a  nonfunctioning 
toilet,  allow  4  hours. 


3.  Take  action  in  response  to  landlord 
inaction 

•  Emergency  repairs  {nonfunctioning  toi- 
lets, broken  front  door).  Tenants  have  a 
legal  right  to  use  up  to  two  months  rent  to 
make  necessary  repairs  in  their  home.  If 
your  toilet  is  broken,  and  your  landlord 
cannot  be  reached,  hire  a  plumber  to  do  the 
work.  Deduct  the  cost  from  your  next 
month's  rent  and  attach  a  receipt  and  note  of 
explanation.  In  my  experience,  landlords  are 
often  happy  when  tenants  take  such  steps 
since   it   saves   them     time   and  hassle 

Note:  The  repair  and  deduct  remedy  is 
rarely  used  in  the  Tenderloin  since  most 
tenants  don't  have  the  money  to  make  the 
repairs.  This  is  too  bad  because  it  is  often 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  emergencies  when 
the  landlord  can't  be  reached  or  acts  too 
slowly.  It  is  also  effective  for  situations  like 
broken  windows,  leaky  faucets  or  roach 
infestation  where  a  tenant  could  deal  with 
the  problem  cheaply.  For  instance,  many 
tenants  pay  for  roach  control  devices  out  of 
their  pockets.  The  cost  could  actually  be 
deducted  from  the  rent  if  the  procedure 
outlined  above  is  followed. 

•  Non-emergency  repairs  and/or  reduc- 
tions in  services.  Most  repair  problems  do 
not  require  immediate  attention.  In  these 
cases,  the  best  strategy  is  to  petition  the  San 
Francisco  Rent  Board  for  a  reduction  in  rent 


as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  services  in  your 
home.  Tenants  faced  with  an  annual  4%  rent 
increase  may  ask  the  Rent  Board  to  void  the 
increase  on  the  grounds  that  the  landlord 
failed  to  make  repairs  during  the  prior  year. 
Following  the  filing  of  petitions,  a  hearing  at 
the  Rent  Board  is  held.  There  are  generally 
two  likely  results  of  the  hearing:  either  the 
tenant  will  receive  a  rent  rebate  for  the 
period  in  which  services  decreased  and/or 
the  landlord  will  be  effectively  pressured  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs. 

CAUTIONARY  NOTE:  Tenants  are  strongly 
advised  not  to  withhold  rent  as  a  means  of 
achieving  individual  repairs.  This  strategy 
usually  results  in  the  tenant's  eviction,  and 
does  not  cause  repairs  to  be  made.  This 
strategy  should  never  be  used  without 
advice  from  a  lawyer  and  is  really  only 
effective  if  many  tenants  in  a  building  join 
in. 

The  difference  between  going  to  the  Rent 
Board  for  a  rent  decrease  and  withholding 
rent  is  that  going  to  the  Rent  Board  has  no 
risk  and  may  force  the  landlord  to  do  what 
the  tenant  wants  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
withholding  rent  is  highly  risky  and  often 
results  in  a  tenant's  eviction. 

Clip  and  save  this  and  other  tenants'  rights 
articles.  It  may  come  in  handy  the  next  time 
your  landlord  refuses  to  make  repairs. 


WHAT'S  INA  NAME  ?? 

<4£ 


Professor  Humbug 


savs 

MAYBE  MONEY  $$$ 


like  Tenderloin,  can  mean  either  Nasty 
depending  on  who  is  talking  to  who  about  what, 
k  about  MONEY.     We  are  all   familiar  with  it  and 


From  panhand- 


The  name  Humbu 
or  Nice, 
Let's  talk 

what  is   called,    in  business,    "CASH  FLOW, 
ler  to  prostitute,    the  performance  is  the  same. 
Money  comes  in  -  Money  goes  out.     Very  little  seems  to 
stick  around. 

IF  YOU'RE  BREAKING  EVEN,    YOU'RE  BEATING   INFLATION.  ■ 
But  to  really  be  a  winner  you've  got  to  have  something 
in  the  sock.    SOCK  =  $  IN  -  $  OUT  =  PROFIT  Bottom  LINE 

Promotion  >*  Profit 

These  ADs  FREE 


vertising 

Our  business  is 


TO 
OUR 
CLIENTS 


UPTIGHT? 


Prof.  Emotional  Counseling 
EAN  LOVE  CADILLAC  HOTEL 

474-4146 


Professor  Humbug  &  Co 


Your 

Business 


ABELL 
"MARTINI  ZING" 
776-6662  CLEANERS441  Eddy  st. 

San  Francisco 


776-2340 


CftK  YOU  HELP? 
Donations  -  Any  edible  treats 
to  nelp  brighten  up  their  day 
NO.    OF  MARKET  SENIOR  SERV.CTR. 
291  Eddy  St.  441-9850/771-7100 


333  Kearnv  St..    #502  *  San  Francisco,    CA  94108     Phone:      (415)  788-6388 


LIBERATED  MOM  REFLECTS  ON 
DAY" 

The  "Mom"  mystique,  this  day  observed. 

Is  beached,  'tis  claimed, 

In  each  gal's  breast: 

This  fiction  is  alas,  preserved, 

By  Willie  Blake  and  Eddie  Guest. 

With  frothy  praise  and  brothy  plays, 
The  fever  of  that  Grand  Malaise 
Erupts  in  bleary  "Mother's  Days"; 
While  all  year  long,  she's  freaking  out 
On  dreams  that  mask  a  macho  clout. 

She  throws  aside  her  milking  pail, 
Then  off  to  seek  her  Holy  Grail; 
Fini  to  rose  beds,  infant  farming... 
She  dons  her  mail;  the  broad's  re-arming! 

Account  exec  or  boiler  maker— 

Cherche  la  femme  —  the  new  world  shaker! 

Unshackled  from  be-ribboned  crib 

Her  future's  bright;  de  jure;  ad  lib! 

Anna  Krivonic 


MOTHER'S 


THE  ONE  THAT  GOT  AWAY 

I  found  a  $50,000  check  today. . . 
Me!  I  sweep  streets  for  G.A. 
Well,  I  thought  I  might  cash  that  check 
and  buy  a  van  or  car  and  get  away. 

But  no,  my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me 
act  so  stupid  or  be  so  free; 
so  I  called  the  originator  of  that  check 
at  their  very  own  company. 

They  told  me,  "Boy,  you've  done  the  right  thing 

by  making  our  corporate  telephone  ring. 

Stay  on  a  roll,  son,  do  as  you  are  told, 

and  bring  us  that  four  figure  sweet  old  lost  thing." 

So  I  took  myself  and  their  check  way  uptown 
(Inside,  I  felt  like  I'd  been  shot  up  and  shot  down.) 
A  bright  plastic  bitch  came  out,  shook  my  hand, 
and  gave  me  $30.00  towards  my  promised  land. 

I  guess  I  shouldn't  gripe,  although 
thirty  dollars  is  not  solid  gold. 
Hell,  one  good  drunk,  a  dinner  or  two 
and  then  I'll  be  as  broke  as  the  rest  of  you. 

Still,  that  is  thirty  dollars  more 

than  I  had  previously  bargained  for. 

So  I'll  wine,  and  I'll  dine,  and  I'll  have  a  good  time 

and  I  won't  even  ask  for  one  penny  more. 

Timothy  J.  Donovan 


BANNED  BAND 

Band  of  the  banned 
Banished  by  society 
Abandoned  by  friends  and  family 
We  band  together 
Lend  a  hand 
Each  strand 
Braided  'round 
Each  other. 

Sudi  Pebbles  Trippet 
California  Institution  for  Women 


Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 


Law  Ollice 

260  McAllister  St..  Suite  205 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 


(4)5)  863-5845 
•  Free  Consultation 


Tenderloin  Hfr/ters  Workshop 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


SALT  SUBSTITUTE 


it  with?" 


WAR  OF  ABOLITION 

The  winds  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
Merged  with  winds  domestic. 
1848  was  gigantic, 1 
Our  North  humble,  but  Dixie  majestic. 
Liberal  Republican  advance, 
Against  aristocratic  feudal  remains, 
In  America  more  so  than  France, 
Led  to  war  on  the  hills  and  the  plains. 

For  the  abolition  of  slavery, 

The  Great  War  for  Freedom, 

War  marked  by  selfless  bravery, 

At  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  Antietam. 

All  the  South  could  muster, 

Proved  to  be  no  match, 

For  generals  like  Sherman  and  Custer, 

Who  went  forth  with  all  due  dispatch. 

Plantation  mansions  cloaked  in  flames, 
Retribution  for  succession, 
For  ungodly  slavocratic  aims, 
And  violent  armed  aggression. 
The  clatter  of  arms  resounding, 
The  wind  and  dust  of  battle. 
As  with  the  nation's  founding, 
Did  unsheathed  sabres  rattle. 

Fort  Sumter  was  the  final  stroke, 

It  should  have  been  seen  clearly, 

The  war  the  Rebels  would  provoke, 

They'd  pay  for  oh  so  dearly. 

The  Unionists  would  not  accept, 

Justice's  obstruction. 

With  wind  the  Old  South  would  be  swept, 

To  face  harsh  reconstruction. 

When  New  Orleans  surrendered, 
And  the  fortress  Vicksburg  rushed, 
In  two  the  South  was  rendered, 
It  would  soon  be  crushed! 
When  Sherman  cut  a  rugged  road. 
The  process  was  repeated. 
A  second  rip  in  their  abode, 
They  were  all  but  defeated. 

Unyielding  force  in  Virginia's  North, 
While  the  Carolinas  crumbled, 
Our  gallant  men  in  Blue  marched  forth. 
Toward  Richmond  they  all  rumbled. 
Confederate  glory  was  shattered. 
Their  attempt  to  usurp  reform  failed. 
Their  field  grey  worn  and  tattered, 
Justice  had  prevailed! 

John  Brown's  truth  came  back  to  haunt, 

Robert  Lee's  defense, 

The  troops  of  which  grew  weak  and  gaunt, 

Devoid  of  all  pretense. 

Appomattox  was  the  conclusion, 

Of  this  smashing  rout, 

Of  those  who  thought  the  Revolution, 

Something  just  to  flout. 

Geoffrey  Houston 


If  Christ  came  to  me 
today 
and  said. 
"If  salt  has  lost 
its  flavor 

what  will  you  salt 
I'll  say  to  him, 

"Salt  Substitute,  they  even  sell  it 

in  supermarkets." 
I  know  Jesus,  so  he  will  smile 

at  my  answer.  But  he  will  not  be  beaten 

so, 

He  will  look  in  my  eyes  and  ask: 

"What  else?" 
I'll  say  to  Him: 

"You  said  it  all,  didn't  You?" 
He  will  not  frustrate  me 

but  will  lovingly  needle  me: 
So  I'll  say  after  thinking  about  it, 

"Sense  of  humor  that  is  not  atrocious 

But  I  still  go  for  Salt  Substitute!" 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


The  Tenderloin  Times  Poetry  page  is  now 
accepting  submissions  from  neighborhood 
people.  Preference  is  given  to  the  work  of 
participants  in  the  Tenderloin  Writer's 
Workshop  but  writings  of  merit  by  other 
neighborhood  residents  will  also  be  included. 
Send  or  drop  off  your  submissions  to:  Poetry 
Editor,  Tenderloin  Times,  146  Leavenworth, 


ATONE  WITH 

There  was...  that  little  tree...,  and  its  leaves  were  pelting  me 
those  leaves  being  shaken  off  and  "attention-getting";  curved 
darkly  green. 

The  leaves  were  little,  stiff,  sharpened  things,  thrust  out  by  a  gust 
and  they  stung  me  on  a  day  when  I  was  susceptible  to  other's  love, 
rather  than  lust. 

So  this  was  all  on  a  good  day,  spiritual,  with  moments  of  surprise, 
a  day  when  "lovers"  could  surprise  me,  for... 
I'd  lose  myself  behind  my  eyes. 

Mabel  E.  Hussein 


YOU  CAN'T 

You  can't  prove  that  by  me. 

Black  men  tell  me  that  black  women 

are  on  top  of  everything! 

You  can't  prove  that  by  me. 

Any  black  woman  who  takes  a  walk 

down  the  street  hears  a  black  man  or 

a  white  man  say,  "You  want  a  date?" 

Every  man  thinks  you  are  a  whore. 

Is  this  being  on  top  of  everything? 

You  can't  prove  that  by  me. 

Beatrice  Corley 


INCOMPATIBLE  LOVE 

You  tell  me  to  ask,  should  I  ever  need  anything. 

But  could  you  ever  understand  an  "Ozzie  and  Harriet"  dream? 

Wouldn't  my  dream  be  a  bit  too  radical 

from  the  Tarzan  and  Jame  image  you've  lived, 

if  Harriet  wears  pants  too,  and  Harriet 

still  doesn't  know  or  care  to  know  how  to  be  a  mom? 

Would  you  believe  I  need  to  be  near  you 

without  getting  lost  in  a  spacey  haze? 

Is  that  dream,  also,  still  deserting  our  first  days? 

Mabel  E.  Hussein 


THE  UNICORN  LOST  ITS  HORN  ^^^^^^^ 

There  once  was  a  unicorn  that  was  special 
so  it  was  placed  on  an  enchanted  island.  Now 
a  lot  of  funny  things  happened  on  this  land. 
There  were  a  lot  of  fairies  and  there  was  one 
that  the  unicorn  befriended. 

The  unicorn  asked  the  fairy  for  two  horns 
instead  of  one. 

The  fairy  misheard  so  she  took  away  his 
horn. 

That  is  why  this  unicorn  is  more  special 
now.  His  character  did  not  change,  he  was  still 
good. 

Everybody  in  the  enchanted  place  loved  him  more 
because  he  did  not  scold  the  fairy,  but  whenever 
the  two  met  he  said  things  

twice  or  three  times  and 

in  a  very  loud  voice. 

Michelle  C.F.  Herbert 
&  Ling  P.  Sicat 


I  WAS  HOMELESS  ONCE 


was  Homeless 
homelessness 


Once 


Homeless 


standing  on 
street  corner 


drops  of  rain 
falling     one  by  one 
two  by  two 
three  to  five 
or  six 
between  the  clouds  of  rains 
the  Sun  brilliant 
shining 

shines 


maybe  the  rain 
will  go  away 


Homeless 


to  a  Home 


standing  on  concrete  corner 
brown-bagged  existence 
snorting  up  dust 
shooting  up  smoke 
walking  down 


sidewalk 


none  really  wants 
them  the  Police 
them  the  cars  and  traffic  and 
lights 


at  a  crosswalk 


on  a  corner 


—  taking  step  by  step  — 
Thomas  A.  Finney 

FORTY  FOUR  FORTY  OR  FOOP 

It  is  REVOLUTION  and  the  alley  cats  howl  amorous 
marching  songs,  wave  fur  flags  and  break 
the  laws  of  decency. 

Bluebirds  are  storming  the  barricades  and  the  calypso 
of  crows  makes  me  swing  my  hips  in  crazy  incitement  of 
riot. 

Sky  hurls  cocktails  of  blue  that  smash  against  the 
concrete  until  everything  is  afflame  with  blue. 
Blue  buildings  are  burning  and  the  blue  palm 
trees  droop  with  the  failed  hopes  of  conservatives. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  chair  and  thinking  of  you  while 

all  this  goes  on.  lovely  one,  Why  don't  you  come  along? 
That  dog  across  the  street  is  radical  comrage  with  a  guerrilla 
taxicab.  He  sleeps  with  his  head  on  the  head  light  as  the 
fender  curls  affectionately  across  his  shoulders. 
Meanwhile  the  pitched  battle  continues  far  into  the  night. 
The  stars  seige  the  moon  and  the  cops  don't  know  what  to  do. 
They  have  breathed  the  teargas  of  myrtle  and  lily  and  cry  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  sobbing,  "It's  too  damn  lovely,  it's  too 
damn  lovely. ' ' 

And  you,  tender  one,  why  don't  you  come  along? 
Look!  The  hamburger  joints  are  revolting...  and 
even  my  language  is  running  away  from  me,  shouting 
"waffle  irons,  waffle  irons"...  (the  awful  puns  a  poet 
panders  when  pushed  to  extremes  by  the  daisies 
snipping  at  strangers)...  the  battle  continuing  till  dawn.  The  sun 
bleeding  in  the  streets  —  "A  hero  of  the  revolution", 
and  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  cotton-tails  leaping  through  the 
beseiged  and  joy-stormed  air.  It  is  the  revolution  and 
bluebirds  are  storming  the  barricades.  They  are  past  the 
barricades  now  but  (why  me?)  they  are  also  throwing  bricks 
through  the  windows  of  my  syntax.  They  seize  the  capital,  the 
period,  the  sentence  structure,  and  even  the  poet. 
HELP.  HELP.  They  are  dragging  me  away.  They  will 
lock  me  up  forever  and  there  will  always  be  anarchy  on  this  page. 
They  will  seize  you  as  well.  No  one  is  safe  from  them.  Be  ready, 
they  are  coming  for  you.  They  are  seizing  you  now. 

You,  lovely  one,  come  along...  NOW. 

R.  Volbrecht 

/ 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENV4N  &  GESMER 
attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice,  mcl .  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  &  Consumer  Taw 

1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 
626-1242 


H*eted  Pool 


Rettau'ent 


Ccxkte.li 


CARAVAN  LOOSE 

One  of  The  Cuits  Most  Beautiful  Acres 

Colof  TV,  AM,  FM  Pediot    Downtown  Civic  Center  Location 
The   leil   Adwli   TV  Movie »  in  Color 


BOB  HAVES 
General  Monocer 


601  EODY  AT  LABKIN 
Sen  Fronciwo  94109 
(413)  776-1380 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102  415-673-2332 
TolMree  res«rvat.ons  USA  (800)  227-4074  California  (800)  622-0873 
TELEX  470  602-OAAK  Ul 
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Lu  Berry:  Singin'  the  Blues 


by  Wade  Hudson 


photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


One  of  the  newest  additions  to  the  Tender- 
loin music  scene  is  Lu  Berry,  a  sensitive 
pianist,  composer  and  singer  of  the  blues 
from  Alabama  by  way  of  Nashville,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles. 

Berry  doesn't  like  to  talk  about  growing  up  in 
Alabama  and  prefers  to  say  that  she's  from 
Nashville.  She  does  say  that  at  the  age  of 
four,  she  begged  her  parents  to  let  her  take 
piano  lessons.  By  the  time  she  was  six,  they 
finally  agreed. 

While  she  was  in  high  school,  she  says,  "I 
was  a  fringe  person  and  began  to  hear  the 
blues  —  Al  Kooper,  Mike  Bloomfield  —  and 
I  knew  there  was  something  about  this  music 
that  spoke  to  me.  The  whites  wouldn't  let  me 
play  with  them,  but  the  blacks  did." 

In  1976  Berry  wrote  her  first  song,  "The 
Light  of  My  Eyes. "  "I  could  hear  the  chords 
in  my  mind,"  she  says,  "but  I  couldn't  play 
them." 

"The  blues  I  play  now  is  more  commentary, 
rap,  jive.  I'm  not  needed  to  do  love  and 
mush.  There  are  plenty  of  others  who  do 
that.  There's  a  big  racket  in  cranking  out 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $160  per  month  rent 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


these  romance  songs  that  young  kids  listen 
to.  All  that  crap  about  I  can't  live  without 
you.  As  I  get  older,  it  frightens  me.  It's  a 
hard  sell.  If  you  push  it  hard  enough,  they're 
going  to  buy  it.  It's  like  an  overdose.  It  can 
make  you  crave  something  you  don't  really 
need. 

I'm  not  opposed  to  love  or  romance.  It 
could  just  stand  to  be  little  healthier.  When  I 
was  a  young  girl  of  12  or  13  I  knew  more 
about  romance  than  about  my  parents 
knocking  themselves  out  making  a  living. 
There's  lots  of  other  things  to  write  music 
about...  like  Marvin  Gaye's  "What's Going 
On?"  It's  about  people  on  a  different  level 
than  just  love  and  sex. 

I  read  1984  in  the  12th  grade  and  I  read  it 
again  a  few  years  later.  They  had  a  govern- 
ment computer  that  cranked  out  different 
songs.  The  industry  is  so  homogenous.  I 
want  to  deal  with  all  different  parts  of  life. 
And  we  don't  get  to  hear  enough  instru- 
mental music.  I  also  see  Big  Brother  in  the 
distance  between  people.  I  was  raised  in  the 
50's  when  the  first  big  words  I  heard  was, 
The  Cold  War.' 


Unibed  Vfcy 

of  the  Bay  Area 


"This  emphasis  on  conformity.  I  don't  care 
for  it.  People  are  afraid.  They're  afraid  of 
not  being  acceptable.  There's  a  strong 
current  of  conformity,  even  in  California." 

When  Berry  first  came  to  San  Francisco,  she 
ended  up  in  the  Tenderloin,  ran  out  of 
money,  and  decided  not  to  return  to  Los 
Angeles  even  though  she  had  been  making 
good  money  there.  "I  was  amazed  at  the  raw 
audacity  of  calling  an  area  the  Tenderloin.  It 
really  bothered  me  that  as  a  woman  every- 
one always  assumed  I  was  'working.'  I  never 
realized  before  that  women  in  this  society 
are  considered  just  like  a  cut  of  meat." 

But  Berry  has  also  found  much  that  she  likes 
in  the  Tenderloin.  "There's  a  strong  sense 
of  community  in  the  Tenderloin  among  those 
who  do  care.  There's  a  high  degree  of 
acceptance  I've  never  seen  elsewhere.  I  get 
that  feeling  despite  the  harshness  and  the 
bitterness  that  comes  from  the  poverty. 
People  help  each  other  out  even  though  they 
don't  act  real  obvious  and  middle-class 
about  it.  But  if  you  get  in  a  jam.  you  can  bet 
your  ass  someone  will  help  you  out." 

Berry  can  be  found  performing  at  the  Brick 
House  on  Geary  and  the  A  &  J  Club  on  Ellis, 
wearing  a  red  beret  as  a  trademark.  Her 
performances  are  distinguished  by  a  crisp, 
accomplished  piano,  a  deliver  reminiscent  of 
Rickie  Lee  Jones  and  Mose  Allison,  and 
biting,  ironic  lyrics  that  soothe  the  soul  like 
the  blues  is  supposed  to  do.  Especially  with 
the  intimacy  of  a  piano  bar,  Berry  connects. 
Check  her  out  sometime  with  you're  in  the 
mood  for  some  funky,  low-down  blues. 


Lafayette  Coffee  Shop 

250  Hyde  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Telephone:  (415)441-4884 

Hours:  Open  everyday  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  except  Thursday 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 

DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3.50                    CROSS  RIB  $2.90 

$5.65                    PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

$3.60          CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK  $3.00 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak) 

$3.35          HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT  $2.75 

$3.60                 VEAL  CUTLETS  $3.00 

$3.20           SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT  $2.60 

$3.60                  PORK  CHOPS  $3.00 

$3.35            WESTERN  OMELETTE  $2.75 

$3.15                LIVER  &  ONIONS  $2.55 

$3.35          GROUND  ROUND  STEAK  $2.75 

$3.15                ROAST  CHICKEN  $2.55 

TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 


MONDAY 

$3.10  TURKEY  ALA  KING  $2.50 

$3.50  POT  ROAST  $2.90 

$3.55  ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK  $2.95 

TUESDAY 

$3.35  BEEF  STEW  $2.75 

$3.35  TURKEY  $2.75 

WEDNESDAY 

$3.55  SHORT  RIBS  $2.95 

$3.35  STUFF  BELL  PEPPER  $2.75 

FRIDAY 

$3.50  CORNED  BEEF  $2.90 

$3.35  BAKE  HAM  $2.75 

$3.35  CODFISH  $2.75 

SATURDAY 

$3.35  TURKEY  $2.75 

$5.65  PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

SUNDAY 

$3.35  TENDERLOIN  TIPS  $2.75 

$5  65  PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

$3.55  BAR  BQ  PORK  $2.95 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert 
WINE  OR  BEER  $1.00 
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Hotel 

continued  from  page  1 

Some  community  members  are  also  con- 
cerned that  the  hotel  never  hired  more  than 
a  handful  of  Tenderloin  residents  during  the 
construction  of  the  hotel.  Ramada's  defense 
against  this  criticism  has  been  that  the 
construction  unions  proved  to  be  extremely 
closed  to  new  members. 

The  hotel  workers*  union,  Local  2,  which  is 
headquartered  in  the  Tenderloin,  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  coalition  and  has 
pledged  that  neighborhood  residents  will 
have  no  problem  joining  the  union. 

In  recruiting  Tenderloin  residents  for  the 
Ramada,  the  coalition  will  be  able  to  draw 
upon  a  pool  of  more  than  3,000  currently 
unemployed  workers  living  in  the  Tender- 
loin, as  well  as  people  who  may  want  to 
change  jobs. 


Off  the  Streets  and  Into  Jobs 

by  Rob  Waters 


Ramada  General  Manager  John  Small. 

Each  of  the  member  organizations  of  the 
Tenderloin  Ramada  Jobs  Coalition,  which 
includes  St.  Anthony's  Employment  Pro- 
gram, Glide  Church,  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugee  Resettlement,  YMCA  Food 
Services  Training  Program,  Hospitality 
House,  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Cen- 
ter, Refugee  Employment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  the  Refugee  Women's  Program,  is 
confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  screen  and 
refer  enough  qualified  neighborhood  resi- 
dents to  fill  Ramada's  need  for  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers. 

"Living  in  the  Tenderloin,  or  being  down 
and  out  and  on  the  streets  in  the  Tenderloin, 
does  not  make  a  person  a  leper,"  said  St. 
Anthony's  Jerry  Burke.  "We  have  a  cross- 
section  of  America  here,  including  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  down  on  their  luck  and  who 
could  get  it  together  with  a  little  support  and 
a  good  job.  We  are  really  hoping  that  the 
Ramada  will  give  these  people  a  fair 
chance." 


Marilyn  Norman,  a  job  developer  with  the 
Y's  food  services  training  program,  points  to 
the  fact  that  her  program  has  been  able  to 
place  95%  of  its  graduates  in  food-related 
jobs. 

The  coalition's  May  12  Jobs  Fair  at  Glide 
will  provide  detailed  information  about  how 
to  apply  for  a  job  at  the  Ramada.  People 
unable-  to  attend  the  jobs  fair  can  apply  by 
contacting  one  of  the  member  organizations 
directly.  Everyone  who  turns  in  an  appli- 
cation by  May  18  should  have  an  equal 
chance  at  getting  a  job. 


MUNI  workers  Ronald  Green  (left)  and  Tony  Bethel  and  a  very  clean  trolley. 


Ronald  Green  and  Tony  Bethel  have  washed 
a  lot  of  MUNI  buses  in  the  last  year,  working 
every  day  at  the  Presidio  Yard.  Jerry  Burke 
has  found  alot  of  other  people  work  —  he 
figures  he's  probably  helped  place  about  100 
people  in  short-term  jobs  in  his  year  of  work 
with  St.  Anthony's  employment  program. 

The  three  men  are  graduates  of  the  city's 
homeless  jobs  program,  class  of  1983.  All 
three  had  been  employed,  looking  for  work 
and  on  the  street  for  quite  some  time  before 
they  got  on  the  program.  Now  all  three  are 
on  their  feet  again  and  have  the  honor  of 
paying  both  rent  and  taxes. 

The  city  program,  launched  by  Mayor  Fein- 
stein  in  April  of  last  year,  initially  provided 
100  jobs  to  homeless  people  for  six  months. 
In  a  second  phase,  funded  by  a  federal  jobs 
grant,  42  people  were  employed. 


Brenda  Brown,  who  has  coordinated  the 
program  since  its  inception  in  April  1983, 
first  for  the  mayor's  office,  then  for  the 
Private  Industry  Council,  says  she  is  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  program.  Of  the  42 
people  who  started  the  program's  second 
phase,  15  have  been  picked  up  by  the  agency 
or  employer  where  they  were  working.  One 
has  found  other  employment  on  his  own,  six 
will  continue  to  work  through  the  program 
for  non-profit  service  providers  until  Aug. 
31,  while  another  10  are  seeking  other 
employment.  Only  six  people  dropped  out  or 
were  terminated  during  phase  two. 

'  'There  are  lots  of  people  out  there  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  work,"  says  Brown. 
"People  just  have  to  realize  that  there  are 
people  who  are  unemployed  but  its  not  their 
fault  and  it  doesn't  mean  they  can't  or  won't 
work.  Of  the  people  on  the  program,  the  vast 


Tenderloin  Workforce 

Contrary  to  popular  stereotypes,  1980  cen- 
sus figures  indicate  that  most  Tenderloin 
residents  are  working  people.  According  to 
the  census,  9,400  of  the  neighborhood's 
14,000  residents  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
64  worked  during  1979.  More  than  5500  of 
these  worked  throughout  the  year,  while  the 
remaining  3900  experienced  some  unem- 
ployment. At  the  time  of  the  census,  about 
8,000  Tenderloin  residents  were  employed. 


These  8,000  workers  were  employed  in  the 
following  occupations: 

•  1,400  —  managerial  and  professional 
specialty  occupations 

•  3,200  —  technical,  sales  and  administra- 
tive support  occupations,  including  cleri- 
cal 

•  2,000  —  service  occupations 

•  900  —  operators,  fabricators  and  laborers 

•  400  —  precision  production,  craft,  and 
repair  occupations 

•  75  —  farming,  forestry  and  fishing  occu- 
pations 
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One  Pot  Soups 

by  Lynn  Fitzwater 

Tofu  (soy  bean  curd,  or  soy  bean  cheese)  is 
simply  pressed  and  formed  soy  beans.  This 
excellent  food  dates  back  thousands  of  years 
in  Oriental  cooking.  Today  you  can  find  tofu 
in  the  produce  department  of  most  super- 
markets. 

For  those  of  us  cutting  back  on  meat,  tofu  is 
rich  in  protein,  as  well  as  a  good  source  of 
calcium,  phosphorus,  potassium,  natural 
sodium,  iron,  and  vitamins  B  and  E.  It  is 
cholesterol-free  and  low  in  calories  (about 
300  calories  in  a  pound  of  tofu  vs.  1200 
calories  in  a  pound  of  hamburger).  A  pound 
costs  about  59  to  79  cents. 

Here  are  recipes  for  two  one-pot  soups  that 
call  for  tofu. 

ALMOST  INSTANT  FISH  CHO  WDER 

1  carrot,  scrubbed  and  chopped 

2  ribs  celery,  washed  and  thinly  sliced 
1  med.  onion,  chopped 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

lA  tsp.  rosemary  or  dill,  crushed 

1  small  bay  leaf 

fresh  ground  pepper 

6  cups  cold  water 

Put  above  ingredients  into  pot,  cover  with 
water,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and 
simmer  15  minutes. 

4  med.  potatoes,  scrubbed  and  cubed 
1  can  (15  oz.)  mackeral,  drained  and  rinsed 
to  remove  excess  salt 


8  oz.  tofu,  cubed 
Minced  parsley  (optional) 

Add  potatoes  to  pot  and  cook  until  tender, 
about  5  to  10  minutes. 

Break  fish  into  large  chunks  and  add  to  pot. 
Cook  5  minutes 

Add  cubed  tofu  and  serve. 

May  garnish  each  serving  with  minced 
parsley. 

VEGETABLE  SOUP 
(with  a  light  touch) 

6-8  cups  chicken  or  beef  broth  (or  2-3  cans  of 

chicken  broth) 
1  cup  carrots,  thinly  sliced 
1  cup  celery,  thinly  sliced 
1  bunch  green  onions,  thinly  sliced,  include 

some  tops 

4  med.  red  potatoes,  scrubbed  and  diced  (do 

not  peel) 
Va  lb.  mushrooms,  thinly  sliced 
Vi  lb.  tofu,  cubed 
chopped  parsley 

grated  Parmesan  cheese  (optional) 
fresh  ground  pepper 

In  soup  pot,  bring  stock  to  a  boil. 

Add  carrots,  celery,  onions.  Simmer  5-10 
min. 

Add  potatoes.  Simmer  5  min. 
Add  green  beans.  Simmer  5  min. 
Add  zucchini  and  mushrooms.  Simmer  5 
min. 

Just  before  serving,  add  tofu.  Sprinkle  each 
serving  with  grated  cheese  and  parsley. 
Keep  the  soup  always  at  the  simmer.  The 
idea  is  to  have  all  the  vegetables  tender- 
crisp  and  fresh-tasting. 

Serves  6-8 


Exorcise  Your  Stress 

by  Marti  Zuckrow 

Exercise  done  on  a  regular  basis  can  greatly 
increase  our  sense  of  well  being,  can  help 
promote  a  positive  self  image,  is  a  way  of 
taking  charge  of  our  bodies,  can  help  change 
a  fatigued  and  out  of  shape  body  into  an 
energized  and  toned  body.  And  that's  saying 
a  LOT.  Besides  these  benefits,  exercise  can 
also  be  a  method  of  managing  our  stress. 

When  we  decide  to  do  an  exercise  program 
on  a  regular  basis,  we  are  choosing  to  do 
something  good  for  ourselves.  We  will 
experience  many  physiological  changes.  A 
few  might  be:  less  stiffness  of  joints,  more 
supple  muscles,  flexibility,  better  circula- 
tion, fuller  breating,  weight  loss. 

With  a  commitment  like  this  it's  like  saying, 
"I'm  going  to  feel  good,  I'm  going  to  take 
care  of  myself."  It  also  allows  for  a  time 


each  day  to  set  aside  all  the  worries, 
thoughts  and  concerns  of  the  day  and  spend 
time  being  good  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  time  to 
forget  shoulds,  have  to's,  can't  waits,  and  to 
choose  ourselves  over  everything  else  in  our 
often  too  hectic,  too  chaotic  lives.  It  is  a 
statement  that  says,  "I  want  to  take  control 
of  my  life,"  and  this  in  itself  is  a  form  of 
reducing  stress.  We  tend  to  feel  helpless 
and  victimized  by  the  ongoing  hassles  we 
face:  "Everything  is  getting  me  down  and  I 
just  can't  do  anything  about  it."  This  is  an 
assertive  act  of  saying,  "I  can." 

So,  while  we're  making  a  positive  affir- 
mation, we  are  also  getting  physical  benefits 
from  the  exercise  program.  We  will  feel  new 
energy  and  feel  refreshed  and  satisfied. 

It  is  important  to  plan  an  exercise  program 
that  works  for  you.  What  time  of  the  day  is 
realistic.  How  long  each  day. 

Set  us  a  realistic,  manageable  program,  and 
remember,  continuity  is  what  counts.  Not 
how  much  or  how  spectacular,  but  a  constant 
ongoing  enjoyable  program. 

Don't  push  too  hard.  Don't  plan  to  become  a 
marathon  runner  overnight. 

Find  out  HOW  you  like  to  exercise.  There's 
an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Remember  — 
you  are  in  charge.  It's  for  YOU.  And  if  you 
haven't  been  exercising  on  a  regular  basis, 
please,  check  with  your  doctor  first.  If  you're 
a  senior  interested  in  a  dance  exercise 
program,  feel  free  to  call  Marti  at  the  North 
of  Market  at  (415)  885-2274.  There  is  an 
ongoing  class  on  Tuesdays  at  2:00  p.m. 


Burrito  Heaven 

by  Ling  P.  Sicat 

What  do  you  do  when  the  stomach  gurgles 
for  sustenance?  Eat,  naturally.  At  Arturo's 
Restaurant  they  have  the  best  burritos  to 
satisfy  one's  ravenous  appetite.  Enormous 
and  meaty  packages  that  Arturo's  calls 
Superburritos,  one  is  enough  until  the  next 
mealtime. 

Arturo  sells  about  400  Superburritos  a  day. 
That'sJiow  popular  the  place  is  among  the 
Tenderloin  residents  and  workers.  The 
burritos  go  for  $2.25  for  meat,  beans  and  rice 
up  to  $2.90  for  a  deluxe  with  sour  cream, 
cheese  and  guacamole. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  trip  to  Mexico  and  you 
are  homesick  for  burritos  a  la  San 
Francisco,  try  Arturo's  #1  there.  When  you 
come  back  to  San  Francisco,  they  have  one 
on  20th  Street.  The  Tenderloin  branch  is 
between  Turk  and  Eddy  on  Leavenworth. 
This  is  the  one  I  am  talking  about. 

Arturo's  has  other  specialties.  Famous 
among  the  Mexicans  are  chorizos  con 
huevos  or  sausages  and  eggs.  It  can  be 
ordered  for  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner.  It  is 
again  a  sumptuous  meal  but  is  only  $3.95. 

Their  best  deals  are  their  breakfast  and 
lunch  specials.  You  can  launch  you  day  with 
a  breakfast  of  huevos  con  chorizo,  huevos 
rancheros  or  a  Mexican  omelette  for  $2.25. 
For  lunch,  the  same  price  gets  you  a  taco  or 
enchilada  with  rice  and  beans. 

For  those  with  an  appetite  like  a  horse  I 
advise  Arturo's  Special.  For  a  little  over  $5, 
that's  a  buy. 

My  way  of  eating  at  the  place  is  sitting  by 
the  counter  so  Senora  and  I  can  converse, 
many  times  in  Spanish.  Mine  is  limited  so  I 
naturally  throw  in  my  English.  Arturo  talks 
to  me  in  Spanish  although  he  speaks 
English.  He  is  funny  that  way.  They  are 
charming  and  friendly  people. 

If  I  eat  a  burrito,  and  there  are  not  enough 
jalapeno  peppers  in  my  dish,  I  ask  for  more. 
They  serve  it  in  a  small  container.  The  best 
way  to  eat  a  burrito  is  to  follow  it  up  with 
imported  fruit  nectar  —  mango  nectar, 
guava,  pear  or  peach. 

My  preference  is  mango  nectar.  It  has  the 
most  heavenly  taste.  Drinking  it  makes  you 
feel  good.  For  less  than  a  dollar  your  thirst 
for  tasting  exotic  refreshment  is  quenched. 

If  you  are  not  finicky  and  don't  look  down  on 
people  who  are  less  monied,  if  you  want  an 
authentic  Mexican  meal,  or  if  you  have  only 
$3.00  for  a  meal,  of  if  you  want  to  just  eat, 
pay  and  go...  Arturo's  is  the  right  place. 

They  are  open  six  days  a  week  from  10-8  and 
on  Sundays  they  rest.  Now  if  they'd  just 
improve  their  coffee. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Special  Events 
May  2 

Slide  Lecture  —  "Images  &  Letters  on 

Slide  Lecture  —  "Images  &  Letters  on 
Bavarian  Epitaphs  of  the  15th  and  16th  Cen- 
tury" by  Arne  Wolf.  Main  Library,  Lurie 
Room,  7:00  pm,  Free. 

May  3 

Film:  "Life  and  Times  of  Rosie  The  Riveter." 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon.  Free. 


May  15  ,,_      .  ~ 

Films  for  Exceptional  Children:  Evan  s  Cor- 
ner" and  "The  Giving  Tree."  Especially 
offered  to  children  who  are  disabled.  Reser- 
vations: Ruth  Amern.ck,  558-5034.  Mam  Li- 
brary, Lurie  Room,  10:00  &  11:00  am;  1:30  & 
3.30  pm.  Free. 


i// 


May  31 

Film:  "Mad  River:  Hard  Time  in  Humboldt 
County,"  Main  Library.  Lurie  Room,  12:00 
noon.  Free. 

WEEKLY 

Saturday 

Infant-Toddler  Lap  Sit:  Storytime  for  infants  to 
age  3.  Come  share  nursery  rhymes,  games, 
simple  stories  and  poetry  with  your  young 
child.  Call  to  register  558-3510.  Main  Library, 
Children's  Room,  10:00  am.  Free. 


  Special  Events 


May  4,  5 

Play:  "Ceremony  for  Nuclear  Survivors," 
directed  by  Alexander  Larsen.  Presented  by 
students  of  San  Francisco  Ensemble  Work- 
shop. Will  be  performed  every  Friday  &  Satur- 
day during  May,  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  Street  near  23rd.  Admission:  $5 
General,  $3.50  Seniors,  Students  and  unem- 
ployed. Information  &  reservations  phone 
552-5276. 

May  5 

Film:  "Lost  Horizon,"  starring  Ronald  Cole- 
man &  Jane  Wyatt.  Captioned  for  hearing 
impaired.  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  10:00 
am.  Free. 

Film:  "Hopi,  Song  of  the  Fourth  World," 
Western  Addition  Library,  3:00  pm.  Free. 

May  9 

Lecture:  "The  Polish  Navy  in  World  War  II,  ' 
by  Andrew  Guzowski.  Main  Library,  Lurie 
Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 

May  10 

Folk  Music:  Ceil  and  Maureen,  Harp  music. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Film:  "A  Cowhand's  Song,"  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon.  Free. 

May  11 

Book  Sale:  Friends  of  the  San  Francisco 
Library,  Twentieth  Annual  Book  Sale  at  Pier  3, 
Fort  Mason,  May  11  through  May  13.  Thou- 
sands of  books  available.  All  books  left  on 
Sunday  will  go  for  half-price.  Accessible  by 
Muni  lines  22,  28,  30,  42  &  47.  Also  ample 
parking.  Refreshments  available  for  purchase. 
Admission  Free. 


May  16 

Film:  "Anatole,"  "Charlie  Needs  a  Cloak," 
"Harold's  Fairy  Tale,"  "The  House  That  Jack 
Built' ' .  Ages  3-5.  Main  Library,  Children's 
Room,  10:00  &  11.00  am.  Free. 
Film:  "The  Tap  Dance  Kid,"  "Butterfly 
Ball,"  "Anatole  and  the  Piano".  Ages  6  and 
up.  4:00  pm,  Main  Library,  Children's  Room. 
Free. 

May  17 

Film:  "The  Willmar  8,"  Main  Library,  Lurie 
Room  12:00  noon,  Free. 

Slide  Lecture:  "The  Manuscript  Book  Made 
Easy,"  by  Georgianna  Greenwood.  Main 
Library,  Commission  Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 

May  19 

Film:  "Blithe  Spirit,"  Noel  Coward  comedy. 
Captioned  for  the  hearing  impaired.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  10:00  am.  Free. 

May  22 

Talk:  "The  Americanization  of  a  German 
Calligrapher,"  by  Lothar  Hoffman.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Juggling,  Storytelling  Gymnastics:  Ages  6  and 
up.  Come  see  Bob  Kann  perform.  Groups 
please  call  to  register  558-3510.  Main  Library. 
Children's  Room,  4:00  pm.  Free. 


May  23 

Slide  Talk:  "Lions  Who  Wore  Skirts:  Women 
of  Southern  Africa,"  by  Max  Dashu.  Western 
Addition  branch  of  the  library,  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Lecture:  "Enigma:  Breaking  the  Nazi  Coding 
Machine,"  by  Richard  Woytak.  Main  Library, 
Commission  Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 

May  24 

Folk  Music:  Sylvia  Herod  and  Friends,  Coun- 
try music.  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00  pm. 
Free. 

Film:  "Final  Marks:  The  Art  of  the  Carved 
Letter,"  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00 
noon.  Free. 


May  30 

Sign  Language  Program:  "Can  You  Talk  With 
Your  Hands?,"  ages  6  and  up.  Program  for 
Deaf  Awareness  Month.  Margaret  Myhre  of 
Deaf  Services  will  demonstrate  sign  language, 
explain  how  hearing  works,  etc.  Groups  please 
call  to  register  558-3510.  Main  Library,  Child- 
ren's Room,  4:00  pm.  Free. 


May  1 

Public  Meeting:  Legislative  Forum  for  Older 
Americans.  Glide  Office  Building,  330  Ellis 
St..  #618,  10:00  am  to  11:45  am.  Open  to  the 
public.  Free. 


May  9 

Child  Care  Task  Force:  meeting  at  Civic 
Center  Residence,  44  McAllister  Street,  6:00 
pm.  Public  invited.  Free. 

May  22 

Grey  Panthers:  General  membership  meeting, 
11:30  am  to  1:30  pm,  Main  Library,  Com- 
mission Room.  Public  invited.  Free. 

May  23 

Public  Rally:  14th  Annual  Seniors  in  Sacra- 
mento Rally.  For  information,  call  771-0226. 

Weekly 

Tuesdays 

Public  Meeting:  Tenderloin  Tenants  for  Safe 
Streets,  10:00  am,  Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy 
Street.  Public  invited.  Free. 

Wednesdays 

Tenants  Task  Force  Committee:  meets  at  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy 
Street,  1:00  pm.  Public  welcome.  Free. 

May  20 

Children's  Jazz  Workshop:  1:30  pm  to  2:30 
pm,  Glide  Memorial.  330  Ellis  Street,  to  be 
followed  by  a  Jazz  Concert  from  3:30  pm  to 
5:30  pm,  featuring  George  Cables,  piano; 
Bobby  Hutcherson,  vibes:  Eddy  Marshall, 
drums;  and  Andy  Noell  on  steel  drums.  For 
more  information  call  771-6300. 


May  13 

Cherry  Festival:  9  am  to  12  noon.  United 
Nations  Plaza.  Ftaffle,  entertainment,  recipes. 


The  Times'  monthly  calendar 
of  free  and  low-cost  events 
welcomes  listings  from  read- 
ers. Please  submit  information 
concerning  future  events  by 
the  15th  of  the  month.  
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Bleacher  Bums 


Summer  Fun  at  the  'Stick 


by  Wade  Hudson 

For  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  sitting  in  the 
bleachers  at  Candlestick  Park  offers  a  show 
that's  hard  to  beat.  If  the  Giants  don't 
entertain  you,  the  crowd  will. 

The  bleachers  are  home  for  working  class 
heroes  and  true  baseball  buffs  who  go  to 
almost  every  game  and  know  as  much  as 
anyone  about  the  Giants,  but  can't  afford 
box  seats  every  day.  Looking  around  the 
bleachers  is  like  looking  around  the  streets 
of  the  Tenderloin:  every  color,  every  age, 
every  size;  the  good,  the  bad,  the  beautiful, 
the  ugly;  the  half-naked,  the  fully-clothed ; 
those  who  prefer  the  sun,  those  who  prefer 
the  shade. 


In  addition  to  the  entertainment,  on  certain 
days  you  can  come  away  with  hats,  shirts 
and  tote  bags  for  the  price  of  admission,  and 
on  half-price  nights,  you  can  get  in  for  $1.25. 
With  a  portable  radio  perched  to  your  ear  to 
catch  key  details  on  KNBR's  play-by-play, 
your  own  supply  of  food  and  drink  in  plastic 
containers,  and  a  well-chosen  seat  down 
next  to  the  left  field  foul  pole,  you  should  be 
set  to  appreciate  most  any  game. 

Getting  to  the  park  can  be  free  of  charge 
if  you  have  a  Fast  Pass  and  are  willing  to 
walk  ten  city  blocks  from  Third  and  Ingerson 
where  the  #15  bus  stops.  (Pick  it  up  at 
Market  and  First.)  You  can  retrace  your 
steps  to  return,  or  simply  hop  on  a  ballpark 
express.  (Most  drivers  don't  require  passen- 
gers to  show  their  return  ticket  during  the 
frantic  rush  to  beat  the  traffic.) 

The  ballpark  express  itself  costs  three 
dollars  for  a  round  trip  and  can  be  boarded 
at  Fourth  and  Market  or  at  any  stop  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  up  to  game  time.  The  combi- 
nation of  a  full  load  and  an  important  game 
can  result  in  a  bus  full  of  animated  chatter 
and  the  buzz  of  excitement:  a  great  way  to 
get  psyched  up  for  a  community  ritual. 

Once  to  the  stadium,  find  Gate  E,  go  up  the 


Some  bundle 

escalators  to  the  bleachers,  and  head  for  the 
left  field  foul  pole.  I  prefer  Row  7,  Seat  3, 
but  you  have  to  get  there  early  to  beat  out 
the  other  eagle-eyes.  Any  seat  in  that  same 
area,  however,  will  put  you  little  more  than 
300  feet  form  home  plate,  and  right  in  the 
midst  of  some  hard-core,  well-educated 
baseball  fans. 

During  the  course  of  the  action,  regulars 
down  here  become  quite  friendly  with 
"their"  left  fielders,  the  only  players  they 


Softball  Rout 
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up... 

ever  get  to  see  close  up.  Visiting  left 
fielders,  however,  are  likely  to  have  heaped 
upon  them  all  sorts  of  creative  verbal  abuse, 
a  key  ingredient  to  any  serious  baseball 
game,  as  fans  amuse  each  other  with  their 
wit. 

Going  to  a  baseball  game  without  letting  off 
a  little  steam  is  like  sunbathing  in  an 
overcoat.  The  point  is  to  participate:  to  cheer 
on  the  home  team,  to  un-nerve  the  visitors 
by  getting  under  their  skin,  and,  above  all, 

continued  on  page  1 5 


Times  Smashes  Chronicle 


Following  a  narrow  defeat  by  City  Screen  on 
four  unearned  runs  in  the  top  of  the  ninth, 
The  Tenderloin  Times  Softball  team  re- 
bounded with  a  smashing  24-6  defeat  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Defectors  on  April 
21.  The  score  would  probably  have  been 
even  more  lop-sided  except  that  the  Chroni- 
cle gave  up  after  six  innings.  One  Chronicle 


player  heard  scoffing,  "What  is  The  Ten- 
derloin Times?"  during  the  first  inning,  was 
no  longer  laughing  by  the  time  the  game  was 
over. 

In  their  first  game  of  the  season,  the  Times 
team  managed  an  impressive  .367  team 
batting  average,  but  allowed  eleven  errors 
and  eleven  unearned  runs  in  their  18-16 
defeat. 

Their  defense  was  no  less  sloppy  in  their 
second  game,  with  eight  errors  in  their  six 
innings.  But  the  timid  Chronicle  bats  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  their  scoring  oppor- 
tunities, while  the  Times  came  through  with 
a  powerful  .609  team  batting  average, 
including  two  home  runs  and  a  triple  by 
All-star  Joe  Wilson  and  a  five-for-five  day  by 
Times  editor  Rob  Waters. 

The  potent  Times  lineup  is  being  led  by 
Wilson  (.800),  Otto  Lepori  (.777),  Erik 
Schapiro  (.750),  Sarge  Flanagan  (.625)  and 
Waters  (.600). 

Childhood  star  Wade  Hudson,  team  coach, 
now  reported  to  be  over  the  hill  at  39, 
promises  to  run  the  team  through  some 
wicked  defensive  drills  prior  to  the  next 
game  if  he  can  get  his  power-hungry  players 
out  of  the  batting  cage.  Hudson  claims  that 
with  some  disciplined  practice,  the  Times 
could  be  headed  for  the  championship, 
laughing  all  the  way. 
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Summer  Fun  at  the  'Stick 


Others  take  it  off. 
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Senior  Fun  and  Games 

'Bones'  Rise  and  Fall  at  Oasis  Club 


continued  from  page  14 

to  let  the  umpires  know  what  you  think  every 
time  they  make  a  mistake.  It's  easy  to  tell 
when  the  ump  makes  a  mistake:  any  call  on  a 
close  play  that  goes  against  the  Giants  is 
automatically  incorrect  and  legitimizes  all 
sorts  of  verbal  threats  and  other  violations  of 
the  law.  Yelling  "Kill  the  ump,"  for 
example,  a  commonly-heard  epithet  at  the 
ballpark,  does  not  risk  arrest  for  assault  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder.  It's  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie. 

For  those  who  love  to  vent  their  aggressions 

fin  <str  angora,  tho  Ciaata  now  ..ff.-r  tkoir  fans 

a  new  mascot:  some  poor  slob  dressed  up 
like  a  crab  who  occasionally  comes  out  onto 
the  field  only  to  elicit  a  chorus  of  boos, 
especially  when  getting  kicked  in  the  rear  by 
groundskeepers  for  interfering  with  their 
work.  Nicknamed  "Herpes"  by  some  fans, 
the  Giants'  new  mascot  faces  a  rough  future 
at  the  'Stick. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  inning,  the  security 
guard  leaves  the  gate  open  for  those  who 
want  to  move  around  to  a  better  seat  for  the 
final  inning,  or  extra  innings  if  you're  lucky. 
Be  aggressive.  Get  down  right  next  to  home 
plate  where  the  high-rollers  hang  out.  Check 
out  how  fast  that  hardball  moves  toward  the 
batter  (90  plus  miles  per  hour).  Get  a  feel  for 
what's  it  like  on  the  infield.  Then  when 
you're  back  in  the  bleachers  for  the  next 
game,  you  can  better  visualize  what's  hap- 
pening out  there  300  feet  away. 

If  you're  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  after  the 
game  —  or  don't  like  traffic  jams  —  move 
behind  third  base  about  half-way  up  the 
lower  stands  when  there's  two  out  in  the  last 
half-inning.  You  can  then  dash  up  the  stairs 
as  soon  as  the  final  out  is  made,  and  jump  on 
one  of  the  express  buses  that  make  it  to 
Market  Street  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
while  most  everyone  else  is  still  stuck  in  the 
parking  lot. 


"Real  promising.  The  best  feeling  I've  had 
in  fifteen  years, ' '  stated  one  of  the  experts  in 
the  bleachers  on  April  21  as  Dusty  Baker 
played  his  first  game  in  left  field  as  a  San 
Francisco  Giant,  a  game  the  Giants  won. 

So  hang  in  there,  Grants  fans.  But  stay  alert. 
You  never  know  when  a  foul  ball  might  hit 
you  right  between  the  eyes. 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Every  morning  at  8  am  the  old-timers  at  the 
Oasis  Club  begin  their  daily  dominoes  com- 
petition. The  rapid-fire  clashing  of  "bones" 
being  thrown  to  the  table  punctuates  the  air 
until  the  club  closes  down  at  5  pm. 

Pete  Doran  has  been  playing  at  the  291  Eddy 
social  club  every  day,  all  day,  for  thirteen 
years.  He  figures  tnat  mere  are  about1  20 
regulars  who  come  in  most  every  day.  He 
says  they  '  'never  have  no  arguments"  at  the 
dominoes  table.  His  main  complaint  is, 
"You  get  a  lot  of  players  who  don't  follow 
the  suit.  You  gotta  set  your  partner." 

Dominoes  may  seem  simple  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, but  a  few  minutes  at  the  Oasis  Club 
will  soon  teach  you  better.  "What  makes 
someone  a  good  dominoes  player,"  says 
Sam  Jordan,  another  regular,  "is  to  learn 
how  to  read  dominoes.  If  you  got  four  treys, 
you  gonna  down  your  cross  trey.  You  gotta 
keep  track  of  what's  been  played.  You  have 
to  get  rid  of  cross-bones  as  soon  as  you 
can." 


Giant  Bargains 


Last,  baseball  fans,  keep  in  mind  the 
following  specials: 

•  May  11:  15,000  free  ski  hats 

•  May  13:  15,000  free  tote  bags,  women  18 

and  over 

•  May  20:  15,000  free  T-shirts,  men 

•  June  3:  Double-header 

•  June  4:  Half-price  night 

•  June  10:  20,000  free  T-shirts,  men 

•  June  25:  Half-price  night 

•  June  29:  Fireworks  show 

•  June  30:  Beach  Boys  concert  ($8.50,  all 

tickets 

•  July  4:  Double-header 

•  July  7:  Kodak  Camera  Day  (fans  allowed 

field  prior  to  game  to  take  pictures) 

•  July  8:  30,000  free  baseball  cards 

•  August  20:  Half-price  night 

•  Sept.  8:  Team  poster  day 

•  Sept.  23:  Fan  Appreciation  Day 


The  competition  at  the  club  is  called  "Rise 
and  Fall."  Players  form  partners  and  play 
until  they  lose.  Once  a  partnership  loses,  it 
has  to  wait  in  turn  to  try  for  another  victory. 

"It  s  a  big  family  and  anyone  55  or  over  is 
welcome  if  you're  not  drinking,"  says 
Branda  Johnson,  club  manager.  Twenty-five 
or  thirty  people  are  usually  hanging  out  at 
the  Eddy  Street  storefront  at  any  one  time. 
Some  reading,  some  playing  checkers  or 
scrabble,  some  just  passing  the  time.  Ralph 
Ewing  is  reported  to  be  the  best  scrabble 
player  at  the  club,  if  anyone  wants  to  take 
him  on. 

The  Oasis  Club  is  a  recreational  facility  of 
the  North  of  Market  Senior  Alcohol  Pro- 
gram, which  is  a  project  of  the  North  of 
Market  Health  Council,  but  non-alcoholics 
are  welcome. 

There's  talk  around  the  club  about  organi- 
zing a  full-fledged  dominoes  tournament. 
But  they  haven't  worked  out  the  details  yet, 
including  what  first  prize  will  be.  Any  ideas, 
anyone?  Or  contributions? 
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King 


Kaussen: 

continued  from  page  1 

large  holdings  in  Montreal  and 


amassed 
Atlanta. 


His  practices  in  Germany  have  won  him  few 
friends.  Der  Spiegel  emblazoned  their  cover 
with  a  Kaussen  caricature,  the  press  in 
Cologne  dubbed  him  "West  Germany's 
biggest  slumlord,"  and  German  tenants' 
groups  have  organized  against  him  and  won 
some  financial  settlements  in  court. 


One  radical  group  claimed  responsibility  for 
a  1976  bomb  blast  that  rocked  Kaussen' s 
home,  saying  that  "it  would  be  a  shame  if 
someone  like  Kaussen  should  die  peacefully 
in  bed." 


of  Evictions 

Kornman  and  Anderson  say  that  a  big  part 
of  the  maintenance  problem  is  that  Kaussen 
is  cheap.  He  has  stiffed  or  been  late  in 
paying  numerous  contractors,  including  ele- 
vator maintenance  and  pest  control  services; 
maintenance  workers  frequently  aren't  giv- 
en money  for  needed  repairs  and  parts  and 
many  suppliers  no  longer  extend  credit. 

Kornman  says  that  maintenance  workers 
were  constantly  put  in  the  position  of  having 
to  make  up  excuses  about  lack  of  money  to 
explain  a  lack  of  repairs.  In  one  case,  she 
was  told  by  her  supervisor  to  inform  an 
80-year  old  tenant  that  they  could  not  fix  her 
bathroom  light  because  there  was  no  money. 
'  'I  bought  the  light  switch  myself, ' '  she  said. 


Since  his  arrival  on  the  San  Francisco  scene, 
Kaussen  has  done  little  to  change  the  title 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Cologne  press. 
"Obscene,"  "hazardous"  and  "the  worst" 
are  among  the  terms  applied  to  Kaussen 's 
maintenance  practices  by  Meg  Kornman,  an 
electrician  who  worked  for  over  two  years  for 
Kaussen,  including  a  stint  as  fire  safety 
director  for  16  of  his  buildings. 

She  says  the  buildings  are  plagued  by  faulty 
wiring,  unsafe  fire  exits  and  malfunctioning 
fire  alarms.  "If  any  of  them  burned  down,  I 
would  not  be  surprised,"  she  said. 

Kornman  recalled  how  the  fire  alarm  in  one 
building  was  off  for  two  weeks  "because 
they  didn't  want  to  spend  $25  for  a  battery. " 
At  another  building,  she  would  occasionally 
silence  the  alarm  because  short  circuits  in 
the  system  caused  it  to  go  off  eight  or  nine 
times  a  day.  That,  she  says,  was  "potential- 
ly hazardous.  You  hear  it  all  the  time,  you 
stop  paying  attention." 

Kornman  says  that  she  and  a  co-worker  were 
continually  frustrated  in  their  role  as  fire 
safety  directors.  "We  were  always  trying  to 
force  them  to  let  us  have  time  for  (fire  safety 
work)  but  we  would  always  get  called  off  for 
other  things." 

Local  Kaussen  officials  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  on  these  allegations. 

Though  Kaussen  maintained  a  large  main- 
tenance staff,  both  Kornman  and  Carl  An- 
derson, a  former  maintenance  foreman,  told 
the  Times  that  most  of  their  attention  was 
directed  at  preparing  vacant  apartments  to 
be  re-rented.  Kaussen 's  vacancy  rate  is 
signficantly  higher  than  the  city-wide  aver- 
age because  his  high  rents  and  high  eviction 
rates  produce  high  turnover. 

The  result,  according  to  Anderson,  is  that 
some  apartments  would  be  painted  three 
times  in  six  months  while  others,  particular- 
ly those  with  elderly  tenants,  were  last 
painted  15  years  ago.  "The  only  way  they 
get  any  maintenance  is  to  go  to  the  Rent 
Board,"  says  Anderson. 

Bill  Quicker,  a  tenant  of  305  Hyde  Street 
says  the  elevator  in  his  building  works  only 
half  the  time,  that  the  front  gate  can  be 
easily  kicked  in,  that  the  garbage  chute  has 
been  broken  for  10  months  and  garbage  is 
piling  up  as  a  result  and  that  there  has  been 
no  pest  control  in  nearly  a  year,  despite  an 
ongoing  cockroach  convention  throughout 
the  building. 

"At  night,  when  its  dark  and  you  turn  the 
lights  off,  they're  all  over,"  Quicker  says.  "I 
lay  in  bed  and  watch  them  walk  up  the 
walls." 


Every  once  in  a  while  though,  a  large  crew 
would  be  dispatched  to  a  building  to  work 
and  would  be  given  the  money  they  needed 
to  work  with.  According  to  Kornman,  this 
meant  the  building  was  about  to  be  visited 
by  bankers.  And  in  Guenter  Kaussen's 
amassing  of  a  real  estate  fortune,  bankers 
are  very  important. 

Kaussen  has  refinanced  many  of  his  San 
Francisco  buildings.  In  fact,  according  to 
San  Francisco  magazine,  he  has  developed  a 
novel  system  based  around  a  combination  of 
bank  loans  and  high  rents. 


V 


Guenter  Kaussen 

By  fostering  a  high  tenant  turnover,  Kaus- 
sen takes  advantage  of  the  loophole  in  San 
Francisco's  rent  control  law  that  allows  rents 
to  be  raised  to  any  height  on  vacant  units. 
He  pushes  his  rents  up  —  they  are  often  as 
much  as  30  to  40  percent  higher  than  other 
comparable  units  —  and  thereby  pushes  up 
the  total  potential  income  of  the  building. 

While  in  reality,  the  actual  income  of  the 
building  may  be  much  lower  as  a  result  of 
the  large  number  of  vacancies,  the  income 
on  paper,  based  on  the  inflated  rents,  is 
higher.  And  it  is  on  the  potential  income 
shown  to  them  on  balance  sheets  that 
bankers  base  their  loan  decisions. 

According  to  San  Francisco,  Kaussen  has 
obtained  more  than  $50  million  in  bank  loans 
on  his  San  Francisco  buildings. 

"His  practices  are  really  disgraceful  and 
really  hurt  Tenderloin  tenants,"  says  Randy 
Shaw,  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  "At 
a  time  when  there  is  a  critical  housing  crisis, 
when  thousands  are  going  homeless,  Kaus- 
sen is  making  a  fortune  by  not  providing 
housing,  by  charging  rents  that  are  so  high 
as  to  be  absurd  and  by  evicting  his  tenants  at 
an  unbelievable  rate.  There  is  no  end  to 
Guenter  Kaussen  evictions." 
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Tenderloin  Workers 

continued  from  page  11 

majority  had  been  unemployed  for  six 
months  or  more." 

'  4I  was  just  surviving, ' '  said  Ronald  Green  of 
his  situation  before  he  got  in  the  program. 
*  'I  was  walking  the  streets  and  staying  at  the 
Salvation  Army.  I  was  feeling  pretty  bad." 

Workers  at  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  told 
him  about  the  program  and  referred  him  into 
it  when  "I  said,  'Yeah.'  "  He  stayed  on  the 
program  through  its  two  phases  and  has 
continued  with  MUNI,  which  has  picked  up 
Green  and  six  other  workers  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis. 

"It's  kept  me  going  for  a  year  and  I'm 
grateful  for  that,"  Green  says.  "But  make 
us  permanent.  We're  just  waiting  from  one 
month  to  the  next.  We've  proved  our- 
selves." 

Green's  colleague  at  MUNI,  Tony  Bethel, 
was  "hoping  and  praying  for  work"  when  he 
got  on  the  program.  Now,  one  year  later,  he 
says  it  has  had  '  'a  profound  effect  on  my  life; 
somebody  was  saying,  'Hey,  we're  giving 
you  a  chance.'  Nobody  in  their  right  mind 
wants  to  be  unemployed.  " 

Bethel  says  that  when  people  are  on  the 
street,  "they're  not  as  well  enforced  in 
terms  of  having  a  sense  of  security.  They're 
down  on  themselves.  So  there's  a  natural 
tendency  to  use  crutches  to  get  you  through 
the  day.  But  if  you  can  just  believe  in  your- 
self then  you  can  meet  the  hassle  or  the 
hectic  pace. 

 rou  need  a  Cnahce  Out  mat  CHancc  msu  iias 

to  have  an  opportunity." 

Bethel  thinks  that  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
Tenderloin  who  are  unemployed  could  and 
would  work  if  they  had  that  chance.  But  one 
problem  is  that  employers  don't  want  to  take 
a  chance  on  people  who  are  down  on  their 
luck.  And,  he  says,  they  may  pass  judge- 
ment on  people  based  on  where  they're  from 
or  what  they  look  like. 


"You  can't  judge  all  people  by  certain 
people  you  see.  Before  you  say  that  some- 
body from  this  area  of  town  can't  do  this  and 
can't  do  that,  somebody  black  can't  do  this, 
somebody  white  can't,  give  them  a  chance." 

Jerry  Burke  spent  10  years  as  a  child  welfare 
worker  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey  before  he 
"bumt-out,  walked  out  and  headed  west." 
He  spent  two  years  living  on  the  street  —  a 
' '  sabbatical , "  he  calls  it  -  until  he  decided  to 
rejoin  the  working  world. 

He  signed  up  with  St.  Anthony's  casual 
labor  program  and  had  been  getting  work  for 
a  couple  of  months  when  the  city's  program 
began  and  he  was  offered  a  job  by  the  St. 
Anthony's  employment  office.  His  position 
was  one  of  12  given  to  agencies  serving  the 
homeless  through  the  city's  program. 

For  Burke,  helping  other  people  find  work 
and  get  off  the  street  has  been  rewarding. 
"It's  good  to  see  people  come  in  who  you 
initially  wonder  whether  they're  going  to 
make  it  and  you  see  them  connect  and  start 
getting  themselves  together  again. 

'There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  initially  have 
some  problems  getting  back  into  it,  but  if 
they  get  some  work  and  get  some  good  feed- 
back, they  work  out  and  turn  things 
around." 


